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FREE —This Sensational Early Flowering, Exquisitely 
Fragrant, Silvery White Iris, 'Moonlight," veined 
green-gold at the throat. 


I FREE With a $5.00 ORDER 
2 FREE With a $10.00 ORDER 





BEAUTIFUL IRIS 
FOR CONTINUOUS FLOWERS FROM SPRING TO FROST 


Lovely Dwarf Iris for the 
Rock Garden 


These miniature jewels follow the crocus in bloom 
in the early Spring and come at a time when flow- 
ers in the garden are so much prized. A NEW 
EVERBLOOMING DWARF IRIS THAT 
SOLD LAST YEAR FOR $10 IS ONE OF 
THE VARIETIES INCLUDED IN THIS 
COLLECTION. Others will include a lovely 
rich wine shade, an exquisite soft sky blue, a 
glistening snow white, a rich golden yellow, a 
deep velvety purple, two of each, and one other 
choice variety, all personally selected: by me and 
all carefully labelled. 


Tota) 12 miniature rock garden Iris, in- 
cluding the everblooming one for only $2. 


Early Aristocrats 


You will get a great thrill out of this new race 
of early, tall, large flowering Iris Aristocrats. 
They follow the Dwarf Irises in bloom and will 
come into full flower in your garden while your 
neighbors are still looking for buds on their Irises. 
Each variety is a Masterpiece. Each one is a dif- 
ferent color. One of them is the deepest colored 
Iris grown, so intense that it seems to be dripping 
with color, and so velvety that the entire flower 
seems to be cut out of the finest plush. Each of the 
others is equally strking. 
6 Farly Aristocrats, all different, all 
labelled, $2. 


Surprise Collection 


These magnificent Tall Bearded Iris flower im- 
mediately following the Early Aristocrats. A real 
surprise awaits you in this collection. It contains 
the world’s highest rated varieties, winners on the 
show benches and in the garden. One is a winner 
of three medals. There is a lovely bronze blend, 
an exquisite orchid pink, a brilliant fiery red, a 
gigantic fragrant lavender and eight others, 


equally striking, ALL DIFFERENT AND ALL 
PLAINLY LABELLED. 


12 Magnificent Beauties, my selection 
or 


Gorgeous Japanese Iris 


These flower immediately after the ‘Surprise Col- 
lection." There is nothing more ‘‘showy’’ than 
these gorgeous Japanese Iris. There are giant sin- 
gles and doubles, self-colors, mottled, blended and 
striped effect; subtle soft tints and brilliant 
colors. Some as large as a dinner plate. 


8 gorgeous Japanese Iris, all different, 
all labelled, $2. 


Autumn Flowering Irises 


This new race of Irises not only produces a full 
quota of flowers at the same time as the Early 
siristocrats, but flower just as profusely again in 
the Fall, from September until frost, thereby com- 
pleting a calendar of Iris flowering from early 
Spring until late Fall. There are four colors in 
this new Fall blooming race, a rich blue, a fine 
yellow, a snow white and a bright red purple. 


One of each for $5. 


These collections combined will produce 
ey flowers from early Spring until 

utumn frosts. They are all carefully lab- 
elled, all hardy, prodigious bloomers and 
easy to grow anywhere. Cultural direc- 
tions accompany all shipments. 


ALL FIVE COLLECTIONS, 45 BEAU- 
TIFUL IRIS including the 3 FREE, to 
produce bloom from early until late in 
the season, ALL FOR $15.00. 


Catalogue free to those who order. Others may 
have a copy for 10c, which may be deducted from 
first order for $2 or over. Many color plates and 
half-tone illustrations. It contains at least a 
dollar’s worth of information. 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Box B, BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 























For Fall Planting 


New Roses that are just coming into the 
trade, Roses that have been popular for 
a decade, and Roses that were well known 
two centuries ago, are available from our 
vast stock. All are hardy, two-year-old, 
grown plants, and offered at amazingly 
low prices. Full information in our new 


pamphlet, which will be mailed on 


request. 


AZALEAS 


Northern gardens may now have an 
Azalea display equal to the famous 
gardens of the South. We now have a 
supply of AZALEA INDICA ROSEA 
Hybrids, that warrants us in offering 
extra choice plants at greatly reduced 
prices. 

















RHODODENDRONS 


Autumn is an ideal time to transplant 
these delightful broad-leaved Ever- 
greens. When well started you should 
have a mass of flowers from early 
May to mid-June. A complete list of 
varieties is given in our special Ever- 
green catalogue. 


A new pamphlet (now ready) presents Roses for Fall planting, 
Azaleas, Perennials, and Rock Plants. 


A copy will be mailed on request. 














JUST LOOK at these PRICES! 


And all stock of first class quality—nursery grown, fully up to the 
grade here offered. Order direct from this page, and then write 
for our complete list of Autumn bargains. Orders accepted 
NOW subject to approval of samples, if you prefer to buy on 
sight. (50 at the 100 and 500 at the 1000 rate.) 


Red Pine—the native Resinosa. 
A splendid tree—free from in- 
sects. Fine, three times trans- 
planted, shipped without ball of 
earth, packed in moss. $28 per 
100. 2 to 3 feet, $175 per 1000. 


American Arborvitae — White 
Cedar of the north. A fine 
sturdy evergreen, the most sat- 
isfactory all-round evergreen 
hedge. Trees once transplanted, 
12 to 18 inches, $40 per 1000. 


American Arborvitae. Splendid 
four times transplanted speci- 
mens with ball and burlap 
ready for immediate effect. 5 to 
6 feet, $150 per 100 trees. (Trans- 
portation by truck or freight 
quoted extra.) 





American Hemlock—aristocrat 
of evergreens. Thrives in shade; 
soft, pleasing foliage; a beauti- 
ful hedge. We offer once trans- 
planted trees that will grow into 
fine specimens. They are now: 
10 to 18 inches at $95 per 1000. 


Douglas Fir. Closely akin to the 
spruces, but much more beauti- 
ful and a longer-lived species. 
Ideal for reforesting where 
quick results are wanted. Once 
transplanted. 7 to 15 inches, $36 
per 1000. 


Pines 4 to 5 feet High. Red Pine 
and the beautiful Riga Scotch 
Pine. Offered in the same qual- 
ity and upon the same condi- 
tions as the Arborvitae opposite. 
Splendid trees for quick beauty, 
$250 per 100 trees. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


F. W. Kelsey Nursery Co. 
Fifty Church Street, New York City 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


MEMBERS A. A. N. 
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Orchid Plants 


FINE HYBRIDS - FINE SPECIES 


160,000 healthy, mature, flower- 
ing Orchid Plants and count- 
less Seedlings from which to 
select. 22 years’ experience 
with orchids. 

PRICE LIST sent upon request 


Thomas Young Nurseries, Ine. 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


HORTICULTURE 





Order Your IRIS and PEONIES Early 


so that you will get your plants just when you want them. 
GERMAN IRIS can be planted any time after July 1st. The sooner the better. 
JAPANESE IRIS do best when planted between August 1st and mid-September. 


- PEONIES can be planted with good success from late August until the ground 
‘eezes. 


Please remember that the famous CHERRY HILL GOLD MEDAL STRAIN 
is made up of the best varieties obtainable and then highly developed to produce 
the HARDIEST PLANTS and BEST BLOSSOMS POSSIBLE. 


You cannot do better than to place your order with us early. PRICES REASON- 
ABLE. Catalog. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 

















Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 











ORCHIDS 


For Fall blooming—Fine strong, well estab- 
lished plants in sheath and spike. 


Cattleya Fabia and Oncidium Varicosum 
Rogersi also many others in variety. Write 
for particulars. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
SUMMIT NEW JERSEY 





ORCHIDS 


If interested write for Special list 
of Orchid collections. 


Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








New York, N. Y. 
é 


Main Store: 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 

300 Park Avenue 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel 

Vanderbilt Hotel 
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Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 








“Richard °Haugland 


Landscape Construction 


Early Autumn-made Lawns are a 
proven success. 


It is also an excellent time for trans- 
planting Evergreens and Axaleas. 


160 LASELL STREET, BOSTON 32 | 
| 





CEDAR HILL NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Nassau Co. 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading — Splendid for Specimens and Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


Glen Head New York 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 
Proprietor | Manager 
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RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS AND 
AZALEAS-. 


We can supply both collected and 
nursery-grown plants of the above 


_ in any quantities and sizes. 


Orders booked now for Fall and 
Spring shipments. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
L‘nville North Carolina 


Ask for Price List 


Address all communications to— 
L.A. and P.J.A.BERCKMANS, Associates 
Washington Road, Augusta, Georgia 





Poppies and Sempervivums 


See advertisements in “Horticulture” 


| for June 1st and June 15th issues for 


varieties and prices. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 
Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 











The Aiken Nurseries 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 














TREE PEONIES 

i} Comprehensive assortment at $3 to 
$65 each. riptive catalogue 

mailed free on request. 








FRENCH LILACS 
giving full descriptions and prices 


Sixty best varieties available from {pum 
mailed free on request. E¢ 
Be 


our collection of 180 kinds. Oatalogue 
FARR NURSERY CO., Box 134, Weiser Park, Pa. ina, 











CONWELL 
BOXWOOD 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INc. 
MILTON DELAWARE 











RHODODENDRON 
NATIVES 


THREE VARIETIES 
KALMIA LATIFOLIA 
AZALEAS 


and other trees and plants. 


Catalogue and price list upon 
request, 


THE MORRIS NURSERY COMPANY 


47 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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is sold by leading stores 


ant Spray 


everywhere and the genuine 
jy be identified by the 
Mark. Write 


dealer cannot 


famous Trade 


u if your 





supply your requiremenis q 
Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray... 
leading concentrated general purpose 
contact spray . . . effective against the 
most virulent insects . . . used with 
absolute safety and effectiveness by 
estates, commercial growers and small 
home gardeners for many seasons .. . 
has the unqualified recommendation of 
the officers and members of the Garden 
Club of America. Keep your plants 
sprayed—one season's neglect may ruin 
years of growth! 


AWINC 


For Rose, Aster, Bean and similar beetles, which 
ire immune to the most powerful contact sprays, 

e have prepared AWINC, a  non-poisonous 
Pyrethrum Spray. 


FUNG-O 


Wilson's Fung-o is a safe, scientific preventive 
ind -emedy for mildew and other fungus diseases. 
For full details send for circulars 
Insects and Their Control’’ by Andrew Wilson, 

} pages, 188 illustrations, $2.50 postpaid. 


Dept. E7 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
Branches at Cleveland, Ohio 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Wilmington, Cal. 








Have a gay rockery by || 
early spring! 


Plant this fall, Chionodoxa 
Luciliae, Museari Botryoides 
Alba, Museari Armeniacum, 


single, sweet scented Jonquils, 
single Snowdrops and Scilla 
Sibirica. Special Combination 
Offers of 6 each of the 6 sorts, | 
$1.75; 12 each of the 6 sorts, 
$3.25; 25 each of the 6 sorts, 
$6; 50 each of the 6 sorts, $11. 
All prices postpaid. 
Dreer’s Autumn Catalog lists 
whatever should be planted in 
the fall for spring blooming. 
Write for free copy. 

HENRY A. DREER 

1306 Spring Garden St. 
Dept. T-1 Philadelphia, Pa. 














DREERS 
ALPINES 


TODAY'S OPPORTUNITY 
list has been revised in ord 
cquire my very high 





My entire price 
er that my patrons may 
class quality of rare and 
hoice alpines at virtually fifty per cent less than 
in former years 
(a »U Iris 


( rnata and 


gracilipes @ .35 
Farreri @ 40 
Littoniana, Glyco 


Primulas Nutans 
sma, Forresti, etc., and 
choice campanulas (all varieties) specie iris and 
native Western types, lewisias Saxifrages, andro- 
saces; Wee prostrate brooms, meconopsis, specie 
all greatly reduced AND, too, my 
usual high quality is guaranteed 


Florindae 


columbines 


Rockmarge Alpine Gardens 


MRS. EDITH H. BANGHART, F.R.H.S. 
MEDINA, WASHINGTON 
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* Garden Work for Early September * ( 
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Epes that are so badly infested with the gladiolus thrips that 
the flowers are not opening should have their flower stalks cut 
off, allowing the leaves to remain. It is best to burn the flowers with 
kerosene, and also to destroy any plants that have turned yellow 
prematurely. Spraying the plants frequently with a swift stream 
of water from the hose is helpful. 

If gladiolus blooms are speckled, this is the work of the thrips. 
Spray the leaves and blooms when the sun is not on the plants, early 
in the morning or toward evening, or on cloudy days when the 
insects come out from hiding, using a pyrethrum spray. The thrips 
may be yellow, orange or black in color and hardly a sixteenth of 
an inch long. 

Many wild flowers available from specialists can be easily planted 
at this time. 

Continue to plant irises. Make plantings of peonies for an all- 
season effect with striking flowers and excellent foliage. 

Evergreens and a surprisingly long list of other nursery stock 
can be set out this month if there is plenty of water at the roots. 
Rock plants may go in by mid-September. 

Plant at once colchicums (which have big leaves in Spring), 
Autumn flowering crocuses and Madonna lilies in the garden and 
freesias indoors. 

Plant Dutch irises this month in coldframes in the more northern 
states. Leaves will appear this Fall. 

Give the hedges a final clipping. 

Sow grass seed now, whether it be for a new lawn or patching 
an old one. The highest quality seed should be used. 

Keep garden roses well protected against mildew and black spot 
for the rest of the season. The hybrid teas should produce some of 
their best blooms before frost. 

Dahlia blooms should be cut either early in the morning or late 
in the afternoon. The blooms should be fully matured with the 
outer petals ready to go by. Keep the stems in deep water for a 
few hours. Allow only the two uppermost leaves to remain on 
each stem. 

Day lilies (hemerocallis) may be divided or set out now. 

The plantings around garden pools may be improved at this time 
by adding hardy trailing plants. Bog plants may also be set out. 

Add a few choice Oriental poppies, colored pink, rose, salmon or 
white to the hardy border. 

Potatoes should be dug as soon as the tops die, or earlier if they 
are not to be stored. 

Early cabbage varieties should be picked when they are three- 
quarters headed. Cabbage heads that begin to crack should be bent 
over to break the roots on one side. 

Snip the runners from newly set out strawberry plants. 

Celery for late September or early October use should be blanched 
now. Hill the plants halfway at first and in ten days, hill up more 
soil so that only the tops show. 

Sow spinach wherever it will stand the Winter for early Spring 
greens. 

September is the best month for setting out tree peonies. A few 
kinds are now available. 

Small seedling plants of petunias, marigolds, flowering tobacco, 
et cetera may be potted now so that they may become established 
and brought indoors later in the Fall where they will flower for 
many weeks. Be sure the plants are free from all insect pests. 





IMAGINE getting Rosa Rouletti | 
Gentiana Sino | 








yellow anthers. 
exquisite with blue flowers. 
obtainable this Fall. 


We offer the true North of France 
(thick-petalled) type 


BEST IMPORTED BULBS 


Jumbo Bulbs. The largest and best obtainable. 


Mammoth Bulbs 
First Size Bulbs 


Postpaid at each and dozen prices 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


LILIUM CANDIDUM (Madonna Lily) 
Lovely Beyond Expression in June 


Pure, glistening white enhanced by golden- 
Splendid by themselves, but 
Plant as early as 


Each 50c., doz. $5.00, 100 $40.00 
Each 35c., doz. $3.50, 100 $25.00 
Each 25c., doz. $2.50, 100 $20.00 


anid Ask for Complete Bulb List —in color— FREE! 
12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQ. 
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Tae official 


headquarters of this 
magazine for Flower Shows 
and Horticultural Meetings 


, The HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


« « « a pleasant 
and economical 
place te stay 





New York hospitality is at 
its best in The Lexington. 
Really fine service, large comfort- 
able rooms, nice people. Only a 
block from Park Avenue, close to 
the world’s most illustrious sho 
ping center, a bare 2 minutes’ wa 
to the Grand Central. 


ROOMS AS LOW AS bd 4 


Single $3 — $4— $5 
Double $4—$5 — $6 
Suites $10 and up 


HOTEL 
EXINGTON 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48th ST. 
In the Grand Central Zone 
NEW YORK CITY 
Chas. E. Rochester, General Manager 








Boxwood 


Add te your garden the charm and dis- 
tinction which old boxwood alone can 


give. Many beautiful specimens, some 
very large, also entire hedges of varying 
height and spread. Booklet on request. 
BELLE MEADE FARM 
Box 6, BELLE MEADE, VA. 





BEFORE ORDERING 
YOUR BULBS 


Write for Our 
Sixty-Four Page Catalogue 
of Choice Flowering Bulbs 


PRICES ARE THE 
LOWEST 
IN TWENTY YEARS 





TRIVETT'S TESTED SEEDS, 
59 AND 61 PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Inc. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Dublin’s Unusual Flower Show 


N unusual flower show was given by the Garden Club of 

Dublin (N. H.) in the Town Hall on August 17 and 

18. Interesting mural paintings and stage setting ““A Scene 

in Tuscany” showed the skilled hand and rare taste of Mr. 

Joseph Lindon Smith, the well-known artist, who was hon- 
orary chairman of the committee on arrangements. 

In the center of the upper hall was a terra cotta bird bath 
of unusually artistic proportions, and around the base were 
pink bedding begonias and heliotrope. Exceptionally well- 
grown English ivy twined around the pedestal, and in the 
bowl floated enormous single tuberous-rooted begonia blooms 
in salmon and orange shades. Effective use was made of terra 
cotta urns on pedestals, four on each side of the hall. These 
@ight entries were outstanding features of the show. First 
prize was won by Mrs. John Lawrence Mauran with a flower 
arrangement of unusual taste and charm, using purple petu- 
nias, purple and gold salpiglossis, Lilium henryt, and three or 
four gorgeous burnished gold zinnias as accents. 

The first prize in Class 1 calling for a high arrangement of 
cut flowers in any container provided by the exhibitor was 
of outstanding interest. A beautiful greenish blue vase, best 
described as of peacock coloring, contained a delightful ar- 
rangement of pink shades of Phlox drummondi and Aconi- 
tum napellus. Sunshine asters of exceptional quality were 
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notable throughout the arrangements of flowers for decorative 
effect. 

The competition in all of the specimen classes was keen. 
All the exhibits showed unusual culture. Large specimen 
plants of Frau Helene Harms begonias created much interest 
and the first prize in Class 31, tuberous-rooted begonias, was 
won by a most unusual group of single types exhibited by 
Mrs. F. F. Brewster, George M. Finnie, superintendent. 


Nemours Gardens to Be Opened 


“Nemours,” the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred I. duPont, 
in Wilmington, Del., will be opened on September 17 and 18 
for the benefit of the Robert E. Lee Memorial Foundation, 
Inc., for the purchase and restoration of ‘‘Stratford Hall,’’ in 
Virginia, the birthplace of General Robert E. Lee, as well as 
that of Richard Henry Lee and Francis Lightfoot Lee, both 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. The hours will be 
from 11 A.M. until 6 P.M. (daylight saving time) on both 
days, and admission to the gardens will be one dollar, with an 
additional 50 cents charge for admission to the house. This is 
the first time that the gardens have ever been open to the 
public. 

‘‘Nemours’’ is situated on the New Bridge road between 
the duPont Country Club and Rockland road. It is approxi- 
mately three miles from the duPont-Biltmore Hotel. (For the 
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The Garden at ‘‘Nemours,’’ Which Mr. and Mrs. Alfred DuPont are to Open to the Public 
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purpose of designation, the estate is surrounded by a ten-foot 
stone wall, the top of which is covered with glass. ) 

Mr. duPont has developed the estate on very formal French 
lines, the house being of the style of a French chateau of 
Louis XVI period. It was designed by Carrere & Hastings of 
New York. The new sunken gardens, which have just been 
completed, were designed by Massena & duPont of Wilming- 
ton. The iron gates of the box garden (shown on the right- 
hand side of the illustration) are of historic interest, as they 
belonged to Catherine the Great of Russia. 


Unique Flower Show in Wilton, N. H. 


At the flower show of the Wilton (N. H.) Garden Club 
August 3, the hall was arranged to represent an Italian flower 
and vegetable market in the square in front of the village 
church. In the center, under a slender tree, flanked by tubs 
of fruiting orange and fig trees, stood push carts of fresh 
vegetables and fruits, and splint baskets of red Italian onions. 
Around the sides of the square were the flower booths, under 
striped orange and green awnings, and at the back was the 
vine-hung balcony of a house, with the flag of Siena over 
the door. At one side, under a gayly striped umbrella a group 
of Italian mandolin players from the neighboring town of 
Milford, played ‘‘Santa Lucia,’”’ “‘Sole Mio’’ and other Ital- 
ian songs. Many of the Italian residents of Milford attended, 
adding much to local color. 

The quality and color of the flowers shown was excellent, 
despite the dry weather. There were many beautiful and un- 
usual flower holders—a very large, shallow bowl of canta- 
galli filled with white pond lilies, a smaller gray bowl with 
pink pond lilies, a jar of dull black pottery with double red 
poppies, black centered. One stand of lovely flower arrange- 
ments was contributed by the newly formed Milford Garden 
Club. 

One of the loveliest bits of color was an old French box of 
dull red leather, gold tooled. A piece of soft red leather hung 
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over the edge, and a spray of green grapes and leaves trailed 
across the open box. 

The committee in charge of the show was headed by Mrs. 
William Abbott, chairman, assisted by Mrs. Robert Emmett 
and Mrs. David Crompton. The Wilton club is not yet two 
years old, but is making its influence felt, not only in Wilton, 
but in surroundings towns. 


Gladiolus Exhibition in Boston 


Experts agreed that the gladioli shown at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass., on August 18 and 19 were the best that 
had been seen for many years. The New England Gladiolus 
Society, co-operating with the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, filled the main hall to overflowing with its classes. 
In the large groups Bancroft Winsor, New Bedford; W. W. 
Wyman, Sharon; W. E. Clark, Sharon; and A. A. Arenius, 
Longmeadow, were first prize winners. 

A vase of the gladiolus Queen Mary, exhibited by Ban- 
croft Winsor, was judged to be the championship vase of the 
show and was awarded the New England Gladiolus Society’s 
challenge cup. The only seedling given an award was the 
variety J. T. Kayler, shown by Eugene N. Fischer of Sharon. 

Of the new varieties exhibited, Picardy was a favorite with 
a great many flower show visitors. Other outstanding varie- 
ties were Debonair, Wassaga, Duna and Gertrude Swenson. 

Seabrook Nurseries of Seabrook, N. H., was awarded first 
prize, a gold medal, in the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety’s display class. The blooms shown were of excellent 
quality, the varieties Halloween, Primrose Princess, Aida, 
Ave Maria, Saraband and Berty Snow being outstanding. 
Clark W. Brown of Ashland won second place, a silver 
medal. His blooms were arranged in unique colored flower 
holders. 

Hardy garden lilies were staged in abundance by William 
N. Craig of Weymouth, the only contender for the Society’s 
gold medal in this class. Among the varieties shown were 
Lilium tigrimax, a hybrid between L. tigrinum and L. maxi- 
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mowiczt. Several unusual forms of the tiger lily were dis- 
played. The smallest lily in the group, the size of a silver 
dollar, was L. callosum. 

Rare hardy perennials were exhibited in the prize collec- 
tion staged by the, Harvard Botanic Garden, Cambridge, 
among them being the pineapple lily, Eucomis punctata. 
Other fine things were Pentstemon hybridus Newbury Gem, 
Veronica virginica and Lobelia tupa. 

An unusual aster, variety Massagno, grown from imported 
seeds, was combined with buddleia to make a charming table 
decoration by Louis Vasseur of Milton. Thomas Roland, 
Inc., of Nahant, was awarded a silver medal for a group of 
cypripediums. The richly colored marigold variety Guinea 
Gold, shown by Breck’s of Boston, was given an award of 
merit. New classes for cut annuals brought out strong compe- 
tition. 


Gladiolus Thrip Control 

During the Winter and Spring several institutions have 
been working on the control of gladiolus thrip. At the New 
York Botanical Garden thrip was found on the experimen- 
tal plantings in the greenhouse throughout the Winter, and 
sprays containing derrisol, pyrethrum, whale oil soap and 
arsenate of lead both separately and in various combinations 
were tried without success and were also subjected to cyanide 
gas over night strong enough to kill half of the foliage, 
still the thrip survived the treatment. The most successful 
spray used during the Winter was a proprietary preparation 
containing lemon oil, nicotine and derrisol, but this did not 
prove completely effective. 

At the New Jersey Experiment Station more extensive 
trials were made and there also the sprays were found unsatis- 
factory. Dusting with powdered derris root, with pyrethrum 
dust and with a few other similar compounds was found to 
be the most effective control. This has since been tested in the 
field, the powdered root or rotenone dust being found satis- 
factory. At the New York Botanical Garden a test was also 
made of a mixture of naphthaline and tobacco dust applied 
to the soil. This gave no benefit when used under growing 
plants already infested with thrip. 

Sprays made up with fish oil soap, nicotine and pyrethrum 
used weekly, and a similar spray consisting of resin fish oil 
soap and nicotine with added derrisol also was found useful, 
but neither completely eradicated the thrip. The use of the 
dust is the most promising treatment for the plants approach- 
ing the flowering stage. A satisfactory type of dust is one 
made up of one-fourth rotenone dust containing one-half 
per cent rotenone; one fourth finely powdered soap and one- 
half of some inert or possibly an insecticide dust. Talcum 
powder has proved satisfactory for this purpose. In addition 
to the soap it makes the application stick to the plant even 
when rain tends to wash it off. 


National Association of Gardeners 


The next convention of the National Association of Gar- 
deners will be held at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass., on September 6, 7 and 8. In September, 1922, the 
convention was held in Boston, since which time it has been 
held in Canada, and in other cities in the United States. 

On the opening day virtually the whole of the time will 
be given up to business. This will be true at the morning ses- 
sions on the second day, but at 1:30 p.m. a fleet of Boston & 
Maine buses will start on a tour of the North Shore, stopping 
first at the estate of Mrs. W. H. Moore of Prides Crossing. 
Later Gloucester will be visited and on the return trip the 
‘party will be the guests of Mrs. Albert C. Burrage at Orchid- 
vale. The annual banquet of the association will be held in 
the evening, when there will be a number of prominent 
speakers. 

Following a business session on the third day there will be 
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visits to places of historic and horticultural interest in and 
around Boston which will include the Boston parkways and 
Arnold Arboretum. Prominent among subjects to be discussed 
will be the International Peace Garden, the site of which was 
dedicated in July, with prominent officials of both Canada 
and the United States participating. Dr. Henry J. Moore of 
Islington, Ont., the originator of the Peace Garden idea, will 
attend the convention and be one of the speakers. 

The National Association of Gardeners now has the largest 
membership in its history and the coming convention will be 
the fourth held in Massachusetts, which exceeds the number 
held in any other state. 


American Gladiolus Society’s Exhibition 


This year’s annual exhibition of the American Gladiolus 
Society was held in Pittsburgh, Pa., August 11-13. The 
location was the 17th floor of a hotel, which fact naturally 
interfered somewhat with the attendance, but the show was 
well arranged, with a greater number of “‘island’’ displays 
than usual. The quality of the blooms shown was exception- 
ally good—better, indeed, than for many years. 

A. E. Kunderd of Goshen, Ind., was the largest exhibitor 
and devoted much attention to color grouping and artistic 
arrangement. As a result he was awarded the A. G. S. per- 
petual challenge cup, the president's cup and the society's cup, 
in addition to a gold medal, eight silver medals and five 
bronze medals. He exhibited laciniated gladioli in 50 varieties. 

The society’s grand achievement trophy was awarded to 
Gould’s Gardens of North Lima, Ohio, which totaled 84 
points in the classes for exhibition spikes. Gould’s Gardens 
showed Apricot Glow, Crimson Glow, Golden Measure, 
Herada, Byron Smith, Giant Nymph, Souvenir and Gladdie 
Boy. The gold medal in the 200 square foot class was 
awarded to Frampton Veach of Sarver, Pa., exhibiting for 
the first time and using basket arrangements of Jack London, 
Golden Measure, Los Angeles, Lucette, E. J. Shaylor, Pink 
Wonder, Herada, Mrs. Leon Douglas and Capt. Boynton. 
The 200-foot exhibit of Vaughan’s Seed Store of Chicago 
was notable for its fine color arrangement against a back- 
ground of black cloth and arborvitae. 

There were 45 seedling entries but the judges selected only 
one which they considered of sufficient merit to receive an 
award. This was a seedling grown by E. F. Palmer of 
Ontario, Canada. Mr. Palmer made a number of entries in- 
cluding one of Picardy which the judges united in calling the 
most notable gladiolus exhibited in many years. 


American Gladiolus Society Officers 


At the annual meeting of the American Gladiolus Society 
held in Pittsburgh, Pa., August 11, the following officers 
were elected: President, John H. Lewis of Minot, N. D.; 
vice-presidents, Frank J. Barber, Carson R. Stewart of Burg 
Hill, Ohio, Charles D. Taylor of Merchantville, N. J., Walter 
F. Miller of Sun Prairie, Wis.; secretary, Roscoe Huff of 
Goshen, Ind.; treasurer, J. H. Heberling of Easton, IIl.; board 
of governors, C. R. Hunkie of St. Joseph, Mich., Elmer E. 
Gove of Burlington, Vt., Walter Miller of Sun Prairie, Wis., 
C. E. F. Gersdorff of Washington, D. C., and Claude Enslen; 
supervisor of judges, George W. Hunter. 


Garden Clubs of Mississippi 


The third annual convention of the Garden Clubs of Mis- 
sissippi met in Greenville, with Greenville and Leland as 
co-hostesses. The meeting showed what could be accom- 
plished in five years, as both towns and surrounding country 
were flooded for more than two months in 1927. 

A tour was made of the Deer Creek section of the Delta, 
one of the richest farming sections in the world. An interest- 
ing feature of the tour was the singing of spirituals by the 
plantation negroes, who were grouped under a tree. 








This Curious Evergreen Situation 


have been on sale, not only at legitimate nurseries, but at 

department stores, market places, hardware stores, gaso- 
line stations and wayside stands; in fact, there has been a 
flood of plant material available at surprisingly low prices. 
Whence comes this great supply? During the halcyon years 
not so far behind us nurseries all over the country expanded 
and began to produce millions of evergreens for an apparently 
unlimited market. New nurseries by hundreds sprang up all 
over the land, eager to reap a share of the rich harvest. Prices 
were good, and as all wanted quick returns, they concentrated 
on the cheapest and fastest growing varieties. 

Then in 1929 came the slump in prices with vast quanti- 
ties of trees begging for buyers with seemingly no market, 
and this brought about an era of high-pressure salesmanship 
and mass distribution at prices far below cost. Every possible 
means of contact with the public was used. 

As was inevitable, this below-cost era has caused the mar- 
ket to be swamped with poorly grown and carelessly handled 
conifers, not worth even the ridiculously low prices asked, 
with consequent high mortality and an unfortunate lowering 
of standards for nursery stock in the minds of the plant- 
buying public. 

An amazingly large number of persons bought these often 
worthless evergreens just because they were ‘‘cheap’’; persons 
who would hesitate even in hard times to buy a second-hand 
suit of clothes or a damaged hat have been easily beguiled into 
freely purchasing badly packed, dried-out trash only fit for 
the brush pile. Yet frequent disappointments are bearing 
good fruit, for the public is rapidly learning that fine ever- 
greens or other plants cannot properly be grown by the novice 
nor safely handled by itinerant salesmen as are drygoods or 
hardware. 

It takes from three to five years and several transplantings 
to produce even a small evergreen fit for an amateur’s grounds. 
Long training, with a sound knowledge of horticulture and 
nursery practice, is required to produce good nursery stock 


"OR several seasons evergreens of many kinds and sizes 














Abies Veitchi, a Japanese Fir Which Is Perfectly at Home 
in the United States 


and properly to transfer it from the nursery to its final 
destination. There is a bright side to the present situation of 
which the plant lover may well take advantage. Reliable, 
well-grown and freshly dug trees, which are the only safe 
kind to plant, can now be bought from responsible nursery- 
men at such low prices that no one should dream of inviting 
delay and disaster by buying and planting feeble plant ma- 
terial from mushroom sources. 

The question often has been asked, ‘““Why should ever- 
greens be planted in late Summer or early Fall?’’ A few years 
ago it was not considered possible to successfully transplant 
conifers excepting in the Spring months. Consider the cycle 
of growth these plants go through each year and the answer 
is apparent. It is a fact that most conifers, including firs, 
spruces, hemlocks and the like, and nearly all broad-leafed 
and deciduous plants of the ericaceous group, such as rhodo- 
dendrons, mountain laurel and azaleas, complete their major 
annual top growth by middle or late July, and their energies 
above ground thereafter are devoted largely to storing food, 
perfecting buds, and a general ripening process. 

Underground, however, if the season is a normal one, a 
more vigorous root growth commences and we find the plants 
taking a firmer hold on mother earth for strength to carry 
them through the Winter months. When Spring arrives the 
recently transplanted trees are firmly established and ready 
to start growth without any serious check as is sometimes the 
case in Spring, when it takes a longer time for the disturbed 
root system to secure close contact with the surrounding soil 
and get ready for the season’s business. 

When planting evergreens one should consider the kinds 
most suitable for each location and for the purposes to be 
served. A common use is for ‘‘foundation”’ plantings and it is 
here that the greatest mistakes are made. Solid evergreen ‘‘base 
plantings’ around dwellings, especially where large-growing 
conifers are used, may produce a somewhat pleasing effect the 
first few seasons, but never prove satisfactory thereafter, for 
the taller-growing trees become thin, leggy and worthless 
from overcrowding and everything must be torn up and the 
space replanted. The unfortunate owner then finds himself 
back where he started, with several years lost. 

For permanent groupings, evetgreens, like all plants, must 
have room to develop, and no planting should be made with- 
out a clear knowledge and consideration of the eventual sizes 
and habits of the material used. The best landscape effects are 
generally to be had by a judicious combination of both coni- 
fers and broadleaf evergreens and deciduous trees and shrubs 
in various combinations, with an intelligent use when desired 
of hardy herbaceous perennials. 

If space permitted it would be interesting and instructive 
to review in considerable detail the wide variety of fine ever- 
green material now available in the larger nurseries. Mention 
can be made of only a few of the more unusual conifers or 
cone-bearing evergreens, which technically include junipers 
and yew or taxus, although both of these genera produce 
berries, and the larches, which are deciduous. 

For a large number of the finer new conifers garden makers 
are indebted to the late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson and the Arnold 
Arboretum. And it is strange that many people continue to 
plant exclusively more ordinary sorts, however beautiful and 
useful they may be, when added charm and variety may be 
had so easily by becoming acquainted with and using a few, 
at least, of these new and rare things. 

Picea asperata is in this category—a vigorous Chinese 
spruce of broadly pyramidal growth and distinct habit. One 
of the most ornamental firs thriving well in the eastern part of 
the country is the Nikko fir, Abies homolepis, which was 
introduced from Japan in 1861. It makes a tall pyramid and 
is densely branched to the ground with conspicuous dark 
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green lustrous foliage. The cork fir, A. arizonica, gets its 
name from the creamy white, thick, corky bark; its foliage is 
blue-grey. Young trees of this variety seem difficult to estab- 
lish in the East, but it is perfectly hardy and a tree of great 
beauty. The tall-growing Veitch fir, A. veitcht, is particu- 
larly handsome when young and is very hardy. 

One of Dr. Wilson’s introductions which should be widely 
planted is the Koyamai spruce, Picea Royamat, a native of 
Korea and Japan with foliage surpassing that of out native 
spruces. It has proved hardy throughout northern United 
States and eventually becomes a narrow pyramidal tree 40 
feet or more in height. The Serbian spruce, P. omorika, was 
considered. by Dr. Wilson the finest species for northern lati- 
tudes. It is slow in growth with short spreading and ascend- 
ing branches, forming a narrow pyramidal head with remark- 
ably attractive needles, silver below. 

Unique in growth is the Japanese Black Pine, Pinus thun- 
bergi, quite irregular and ‘‘Japanesy”’ in effect. Indispensable 
for seashore planting, it is even more rugged than the Aus- 
trian pine and to picturesque growth is added the attraction 
of elongated silvery-white Winter buds. The table mountain 
pine, P. pungens, is an unusual native variety with character- 
istic growth, somewhat similar to the Japanese black pine. It 
rarely reaches 30 feet in height. The beautiful Carolina hem- 
lock, Tsuga caroliniana, is still too little known and appreci- 
ated. The late Professor Sargent, Director of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, called it the handsomest conifer which can be grown 
in New England. The rare Japanese hemlock, TJ. diverstfolia, 
with glossy dark green, compact foliage and horizontal 
branches, is a graceful species that does well. 

The Bar Harbor type of the creeping juniper, Juniperus 
horizontalis, is superior in hardiness and very desirable as a 
trailing shrub over cliffs, although the true variety is rather 
difficult to obtain. Another distinctive variety is J. horizon- 
talis plumosa, a form with flattened top and nearly horizontal 
branches and foliage purple-tinged in Autumn. 

I must add a few words about planting evergreens dur- 
ing Summer and Autumn, for a few fundamental rules 
should be carefully heeded. Study the location as to soil and 
exposure. Do not let plants stand around and dry out; plant 
them at once when they arrive and dig the holes large enough 
so that the roots will have plenty of room. Then soak well 
with water so that the loose soil is packed firmly about the 
roots. Keep well watered during dry spells until the ground 
freezes and remember that one thorough watering, preferably 
in late afternoon or evening, is better than many sprinklings. 
Wet the foliage occasionally at night. Finally, when trouble 
arises, when trees are suffering, go to the nurseryman from 
whom you bought them and ask for his help. Do not wait 
until the plants have died. The nurseryman’s responsibility 
does not end with the sale of plants—his job is to be of 
service at all times; and finally let it be remembered that there 
is little or no value in junk trees but a great economy and a 
very true and lasting value in really good nursery stock pur- 
chased from a reliable nurseryman. 


—Harlan P. Kelsey, Jr. 
East Boxford, Mass. 


Experimenting With Fringed Gentians 


Fok two years we have been cultivating the fringed gentian, 
Gentiana crinita. Seed bought through an advertisement in 
Horticulture was sown as soon as received (November) in 
pots filled with a very sandy loam, or rather a loamy sand. 
These pots were plunged in moist peat and wintered in a 
shaded coldframe. 

In Spring the seeds germinated fairly well. When they 
reached a height of about one-eighth inch, the gentians were 
pricked off into one-and-three-quarter-inch pots in a similar 
soil and carried in the frame well shielded from sunlight. 
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They were shifted to three-inch pots about August, and by 
Fall were plants about three inches in diameter. 

As fringed gentians are biennial, they were taken out of the 
pots the following June and planted in appropriate spots, 
where they later blossomed. A better plan probably would be 
to set them out the first Autumn or early in Spring. 

Of four locations tried, the one giving best results is a 
pocket in the rock garden just over a springy spot. A large 
amount of sand was stirred into the soil. Two of three plants 





The Fringed Gentian 


set there last year died, due to the hot sun which shines there 
all day, but the third bloomed splendidly. 

Other plants set in the shade all lived and nearly all flow- 
ered, but not with the deep brilliant blue which is expected 
of gentians. Several produced seed. 

—G. G. Nearing. 
Guyencourt, Del. 


Moss Verbenas as Rock Plants 


WONDER how many people know the moss verbena, 

Verbena erinoides, as a rock garden plant. This lovely va- 
riety produces a mass of mosslike foliage, spreading over the 
ground like a carpet, above which are borne heads of purplish- 
blue blossoms in lavish profusion, comes into flower late in 
May and continues until frost. It is never out of bloom. It is 
lovely overhanging a rock. I have it planted around my pool 
in rock pockets and it is always so much admired. It is an an- 
nual, but once planted it is always planted. I took up one 
plant last Fall, cut it back and bloomed it all Winter in the 
house. In the Spring I set the blooming plant out in my rock 
garden again, and it has been blooming without interruption 
since. In Horticulture, May 15, mention is made of the cos- 
mos Miniature Golden. I have been growing the cosmos in my 
garden for four years. It is very pretty, overhanging a wall or 
rock. The rich golden star-like flowers almost smother it. 


Bridgeton, N. J. —Mrs. A, S. A. 
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Fertilizing Value of Bone Meal 

F gnenbines the observation of the Roving Gardener in the 
August 1 issue, and the remarks by J. H. Nicolas in an 

earlier issue of Horticulture concerning the merits of bone 

meal as a fertilizer, may it not be possible that the practical 

grower continues the use of bone meal because of his having 

been observant? 


In 1928 a reasonably successful nurseryman, and one 


whose success may be partially attributed to having been ob- 
servant, concluded plans for the planting of a fairly large 
acreage of Berberis thunbergi atropurpurea, the red-leafed 
Japanese barberry, a plant, incidentally, that responds ever so 
well to feeding. While previous experiments had indicated the 
value of bone meal as a fertilizer upon many plants, the op- 
portunity for experimental fertilizing was recognized to the 
end that future crops might benefit. 

One hundred and ninety rows, each 440 feet long, were 
seeded during the month of April. After the seed had germi- 
nated, regular cultivation was given, but fertilizing was with- 
held until August. At this time, side dressing of the rows was 
employed, the fertilizer then being carefully cultivated in. 
Thirty-four rows were side dressed with pulverized sheep 
manure, the same number with shredded and dried cow 
manure, 109 with bone meal, six rows with a 7 per cent 
tankage, four rows with a well-balanced fertilizer analyzing 
5 per cent ammonia, 6 per cent phosphoric acid, and 5 per 
cent soluble potash, two rows with a nationally advertised 
fertilizer showing an analysis of 4-12-4, and one row with a 
16 per cent blood meal. A number of the rows upon which 
bone meal was the fertilizer were interspersed among those 
upon which the chemical mixtures and organic materials had 
been used so there might be no uncertainty in the final check- 
up. 
oe early October of the same year, it was the writer's 
pleasure to visit the above described planting, and in going 
over the crop we found invariably that in those rows ferti- 
lized with the bone meal all of the plants were superior by 
far and in every respect to all others, regardless of the fertilizer 
that had been used. Several features of the foregoing experi- 
ment to be borne in mind are that all of the fertilizing mate- 
rials used were standard preparations, and that the applica- 
tions were made by plantsmen who were only interested in 
obtaining definite information without being motivated by 
any ulterior object. 

Other than the two manures used in these trials, every 
fertilizer contained a greater portion of quickly available 
nitrogen than did the bone meal, so that it is not practical 
to point to the nitrogen unit as the responsible factor in the 
superior growth of those plants fertilized with the bone meal. 

With all due respect to the analytical chemists who in the 
words of the Roving Gardener “‘have long tried to convince 
the practical grower that this fertilizer (bone meal) is not 
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nearly so good as they think it is,” and to those experts who 
have conducted ‘‘teaspoonful’’ fertilizer experiments on indi- 
vidual plants, it seems fair to ask wherein this nurseryman is 
wrong in continuing the use of bone meal alone in his later 
plantings, or in suggesting it as one of the better and more 
safe fertilizers for use by his customers. 

Further, it would be worth the time spent in investigating 
the fertilizer situation as it concerns those observant, pro- 
gressive growers of tomatoes in South Jersey, or those farmers 
from Maryland's eastern shore who produce the sweet corn 
crop sold the Maryland canners, or the growers of leaf to- 
bacco from the Connecticut Valley. In practically every 
instance where real production is enjoyed and top prices ob- 
tained for the crops produced, bone meal base fertilizers will 
more often than otherwise be found to have been the fertilizer 
employed. 

—J. Stafford Mattis. 
Roxborough, Pa. 


Berating the Iris Weedlings 


as berate weedlings seems to be the principal occupation of 
some of the accredited iris judges, rather than to rate seed- 
lings. Naturally, they should rate low the poor things that are 
no improvement upon those already in commerce, but if a 
season is abnormal they should always take that fact into ac- 
count, not only in running down irises that make a poor 
showing, but in. acclaiming those that show up well and that 
are seen for the first time. Nineteen hundred and thirty-two 
has been a peculiar season for irises in a great many parts of 
the country, not only because of the open Winter which al- 
lowed far more growth than is usual, but because of a very 
cold March with temperatures equal to those of mid-Winter 
of ordinary years. This caused the stunting of mary flower- 
stalks, the crooked, the very thick and strong stems and the 
dark-colored and large flowers of some varieties. It also made 
plants bloom out of their true season and, in some cases, 
flowers that have a good shape normally were ‘‘pinched’”’ or 
curled quite out of character, while others were crippled and 
became partly double. 

No doubt the very long dry period during the Spring and 
Summer of 1931 contributed to this abnormal behavior. It 
seems as if some record should be made of iris behavior of this 
year other than to just condemn a variety as bad, and it also 
seems fair to discount adverse judging by even the best 
authorities when the variety condemned has shown good 
behavior in parts of the country where normal weather has 
been the rule. 

A wise judge, in my opinion. will reserve judgment on a 
variety he has seen for the first time in 1932 that is known to 
have been spoken well of before, instead of looking up new 
anathemas and rushing into print to put the variety into the 
discard forever. Such a judge will eventually only lose his or 
her reputation as an iris judge, for if the iris be really good it 
will survive many judges and the amateur gardener is the one 
who will help prove its worth. Let an iris be a good grower, 
a handsome flower of a clean, clear color and it will find and 
hold its place and no efforts of a prejudiced jury can prevent 
its survival. A good ‘“‘doer’’ will increase, will become cheap, 
will be asked for by neighbors, will be automatically spread 
about. The dealer who has invested his money in such an iris 
need not worry if a bad, abnormal season causes it to behave 
queerly, for time will prove that his choice has been right. 
My advice to a dealer in such a position at the present time is 
to be patient, to hold on to this berated creature and not be 
too hasty about discarding the variety or cutting the price. 
His “‘ugly duckling,’’ once a cygnet, may yet prove a swan; 
his new moon will wax and be full, bringing him ducats as 
round and beautiful as itself. 

—Ethel Anson S. Peckham. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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TEPHEN F. HAMBLIN’S reference to pentstemons 
(Horticulture, August 1) reminds one that the Suttons of 
England have evolved a new strain of Glaber hybrids honored 
with the R. H. S. Lindley medal. If these hybrids prove per- 
ennial, they will be welcome, as they are dwarf and compact, 
being almost like a dwarf snapdragon. The giant gloxinia 
flowered hybrids, many named sorts of which are grown in 
England, are, unhappily, not hardy here; they are not actually 
so in England, but cuttings carried over in coldframes insure 
an annual display. These, I believe, are hybrids of Pentstemon 
hartwegi, native of Mexico, but they are glorious when we!l 
grown and I still treasure the memories of George Home, a 
flaming red. The variety raised from seed under the name 
of Sensation is a poor thing compared with the Scotch varie- 
ties raised 30 years ago. 

A perennial species, flowered this year for the first time, is 
P. richardson. Seeds were sent me from Oregon some three 
years ago, but while they made big plants, they did not bloom 
last season. The foliage is bold and dense, the tall spikes, like 
those of P. cyananthus being rather sprawly but heavier, the 
flowers being larger and rosy pink. Johnson quotes it as 18 
inches, but with me the stems are nearer three feet. The foliage 
like that of P. cyananthus keeps low, but it makes some stems 
whereas the other form grows more like a statice. I have noted 
some fairly bright blue forms in P. cyananthus and by long 
years of selection it doubtless can be improved. It is hardy 
with me, as is P. richardsoni. 


oo subject of bulbs changing their position as discussed 
by Frank A. Leach, Jr. (Horticulture, August 1), has 
been brought up before and it would appear that many bulbs 
have the power to raise themselves around or rise or lower 
themselves at will. Tulip species long have been noted for 
their droppers, which more or less prove their liking for 
greater depths than most people plant tulips. I have some 
tulips, Tulipa gesneriana major, which for years have stood 
without much increase because in regrading, they were buried 
15 or more inches. They come up every year and no disease 
has ever afflicted them. T. clusiana likes to be deep but in such 
cases it does not multiply. I have noted for years, one T. 
clusiana, the only one left of a clump planted in the early 
garden fully eight years ago, and presumably from a dropper, 
which never shows any increase. 

Freesias, crocuses, and doubtless many other bulbs that 
favor a certain depth, develop contractible roots which 
exert a tremendous pull and it is possible that some can 
push themselves upwards, although in the case of cro- 
cuses, the new bulbs forming on top of the old, will 
soon adjust things if they are set too deep. If they re- 
main too shallow the bulbs will die out or become very 
small. With me, the ordinary Dutch crocuses seed 
abundantly and the youngsters soon pull themselves 
down. 

Lilies have a tendency to spread vertically and the 
beautiful Lilium willmottiae is much given to this 
habit, besides making many bulblets around the main 
stems. What with wanderers, and the growing on of 
bulblets and seedlings, this lily with me, will soon out- 
run L. regale. L. superbum also spreads but with thick 
rhizomes, and it produces very few bulblets. L. regale 
gives no bulblets at all after the bulbs are three or four 
years old but seedlings before they flower literally 
swarm with youngsters at the base. This fact and free 
seeding makes the regal lily easy to propagate. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 


Ft eS a ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee oe ee ee ee chpbiuiebeneeeononeeh 


be is interesting to note that my friend George Lawler of 
Tacoma, Wash., has flowered L. giganteum but we are not 
told whether the plants were from imported bulbs or home 
raised seedlings. W. N. Craig of Weymouth, Mass., tells me 
he flowered a number this year but they were from bulbs 
imported from Scotland. Mr. Lawler’s specimen is a pretty 
good one, but I have seen this lily 12 feet high and with more 
flowers. This Spring I had about 1,000 seedlings. The seed 
germinates like grass after a year, but what will remain next 
year, I wonder. I have been raising seedlings for years and 
never have got them beyond the true-leaf stage without stems, 
the young bulbs either fading away or being consumed by 
some pest. This lily has the peculiarity of dying after it flow- 
ers, but it considerately leaves behind a large number of young 
bulbs which will flower in about half the time of seedlings. 
After the plant dies down one can usually pull it out of the 
ground with its progeny clinging to it but in any case the 
young bulbs must be lifted and planted where they are to 
remain. 

The nursery grown bulbs in Europe are usually under 
flowering size and as a rule two, three or four years elapse 
before they bloom. Full-sized bulbs larger than a cocoanut 
are not always a success and it is much safer to plant younger 
ones. Years ago and possibly now, some Holland growers 
used to export quantities to England but one of the wholesale 
dealers who handled them told me that while he had planted 
scores of these monster, dried-off bulbs, he never succeeded in 
flowering one nor for that matter, did I, for those I planted 
collapsed and vanished after making a few leaves. 

Lilium testaceum has always been considered a natural 
hybrid of L. candidum and L. chalcedonicum but in all its 
90 years of existence, no one could prove it until this year. 
An English grower has at last reproduced it from a seed cross, 
which means that the mystery of L. testaceum is a mystery no 
longer. It seems strange that after many years there should be 
a sudden influx of hybrid lilies just now. This season several 
have been shown in London, apparently of Canadian origin, 
hybrids of L. willmottiae, L. davidi and L. croceum. One of 
them is a hybrid of all three species and all are vigorous grow- 
ers with flowers partaking much of L. willmottiae. Another 
hybrid has L. philadelphicum and L. elegans for its parents 
and by all accounts is a striking thing. And apart from the 
hybrid raised by Mr. Harmeling and those of Dr. Griffith, I 
have heard of a L. tenuifolium hybrid flowered in the North- 


west. 





Lilium Testaceum, No Longer the “Mystery” Lily 





Growing Colchicums Indoors and Out 


naked boys, because in popular varieties the flowers 


(\ ates (meadow saffron) are sometimes called 


appear before the foliage. They are often confused with 


Autumn flowering crocuses but are members of the lily fam- 
ily, while the crocus belongs to the iris family. Colchicums 
must be planted in the latter part of August or early Septem- 
ber for effect the first season. When planted in bold masses in 
the flower border on the margins of shrub groups, or natural- 
ized, their rosy purple, violet, mauve, white, or rosy chequered 
flowers make a lovely picture. 

The colchicums like deep and sunny soils, coming up in 
colonies and clusters through thyme, cerastium, veronica or 
some other dwarf carpeting plant, which will protect their 
blossoms from the mud splashed up by the Autumn rains that 
wreck them in open ground. Once planted they may be left to 
themselves to increase and multiply; but they will be encour- 
aged by a top-dressing of well decayed manure applied after 
the flowers have vanished. The large clumps need not be lifted 
and replanted until they show signs of overcrowding. 

When planted in grass, increase is slower, of course, than 





Colchicums, Among the Most Useful Low-Grow:ng Autumn Flowers 


in well tilled ground, with a division every second year. In a 
wild state the corms of most species are found at a great depth, 
but in garden ground they do best with the cap of the bulb 
tunic or coat reaching the surface. A rich deep and rather 
moist soil suits most of the species best, but they will also 
thrive in the well drained slopes of the rock garden. 

Colchicums also blossom dry, without soil and water. 
‘They may be used indoors on a shelf or a window sill or as a 
centerpiece or table ornament, throwing one blossom after 
another during the Fall months. After this display of bloom, 
they may be planted outdoors to restore their strength 
through their Spring foliage growth. After this foliage dies 
away in July, the bulb may again be brought indoors. The 
gathered flowers will last fresh for several days without being 
placed in water. 

Colchicum. agrippinum has stout chequered flowers of 
cherry rose.and white with purple anthers and a conspicuous 
orange spot at the base of each filament. 

C. autumnale has starry flowers of a uniform soft rose-lilac 
and is free flowering, both indoors and out. 

C. autumnale album throws up masses of pure white flow- 
ers smaller than the type, but so freely produced as to make a 


charming plant both in the garden and in the grass. It flowers 
later than the rose-lilac form. 

C. autumnale album plenum is an old variety showing 20 
or more long, narrow segments of white with a faint flush of 
pink. The blossoms retain their freshness and beauty longer 
than the single types. It blossoms late in September and Octo- 
ber, but is always scarce and high-priced. 

C. autumnale roseum plenum is a large, showy double 
lilac-pink of late-flowering habit. 

C. autumnale major has massive flowers of rosy purple. It 
is a vigorous grower, and a popular favorite for growing in- 
doors. 

C. bornmuellert is a gigentic and early form of C. specio- 
sum and the largest flowered of all colchicums. Its long-tubed, 
cup-shaped flowers are first white, then mottled and striped 
with lilac, turning at maturity to the same shade of rosy lilac 
as C. speciosum. 


Says Farrer: 


C. bo nmuellert is incomparably the grandest of all our colchicums; 
greater in size of bloom and height of stature than C. speciosum, with far 
more stately expanding chalices, large and sumptuous in the segments, and in 
color a tender rose-lilac, enhanced by a broad base of white. It 
also blooms earlier and is in full beauty throughout September 
in an endless succession of tall goblets from the huge and 
comfortable-looking corm. 


C. giganteum is a species from Asia Minor bear- 
ing large, expanded flowers of soft rose-lilac but 
with a smaller white center. 

C. speciosum has globose flowers with rounded 
segments. It is the tallest of the colchicums, bloom- 
ing in late September and early October. The tubes 
are cream flushed with lilac. 

C. speciosum album has snow-white goblets of 
good form, equal to those of a tulip, standing on 
soft emerald-green tubes. It cannot be surpassed 
for beauty in late Autumn by any other plant. It 
requires a little deeper planting than the type. 

The one place not to plant colchicums is the 
rock garden, where the heavy foliage in Spring will 
cover the smaller plants. ‘The Fall crocuses are bet- 
ter for such situations. 


‘The Iris in the Southwest 


ie an incredibly short time the iris has grown to 
be the most sought-after perennial in the South- 
west. The fact that a plant so peculiarly fitted to a 
climate and soil should have remained comparatively unap- 
preciated such a long time can probably be explained when it 
is realized that the fragile blossoms of the old-time ‘‘Flags,”’ 
which bloom during the season of high winds and heavy 
showers, gave no promise of the strong, sturdy race which 
has been developed to come into flower at a more auspicious 
season. 

The desire for a complete cycle of iris bloom in the garden 
has not yet become a reality, for our sudden changes in tem- 
perature have proved disastrous to the oncocyclus and regelia 
groups, and to some of the pogocyclus. The excess of lime in 
the water and soil through the central section of Texas pre- 
cludes the possibility of growing Japanese iris, except in spe- 
cially prepared areas. The failure of these kinds to adapt 
themselves to our growing conditions, and thus be included 
in our collection of garden flowers, is amply repaid by the 
long period of blossom and wealth of beauty to be secured 
from the other bearded, beardless and bulbous irises. 

Beginning with the several dwarfs, that bloom at every 
warm season during the Winter, through the time of the 
intermediates, that are now bidding so strongly for favor, on 
to the spurias, Siberians, and innumerable varieties of the tall 
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bearded kinds; the Dutch and Spanish irises, that insist on 
blossoming along with the others, a veritable pageant of 
color, of indescribable beauty, prevails during the months of 
April and May. 

The tall bearded irises increase at an almost alarming rate 
because of the long growing season. Few diseases or pests an- 
noy them. 

The bulbous irises are not so well known, but are proving 
themselves adaptable by a reasonable rate of increase. 

The early Fall is the ideal planting season in the South- 
west, although clumps can be moved at practically any time 
during the year. Young plants are seriously injured by plac- 
ing them in the very hot ground during the months of July 
and August. 

However, until the advent of the garden clubs, practically 
no record of experimental gardening had been preserved. The 
interesting knowledge of those strains that are adaptable to 
this section is still a matter of experiment, but it is safe to say 
that the varieties of iris in which mesopotamica predominates 
are not as hardy and do not thrive as do many others. Those 
of the dominion race seem especially vigorous. 

—DMarian Price Scruggs. 
Dallas, Texas. 


An Experience With Iris Root-Rot 


HIS Spring I had a very trying experience with my bearded 

irises. I had about 60 varieties, all good sorts, planted in 
rows in the vegetable garden, and I had been studying them 
over a period of two years for freedom of bloom and general 
desirability as garden flowers. In early May I noticed that they 
were making a poor growth, many of them with yellow tips 
and soggy looking foliage. The soil around them was inclined 
to be mossy, and it was while cleaning the moss off that I dis- 
covered most of the rhizomes to be decayed almost to the point 
of disintegration. There was a strong, disagreeable smell which 
indicated iris root-rot. 

I had only myself to blame for this condition, for the pre- 
vious year I had allowed a thick carpet of Johnny-jump-ups 
(which have seeded themselves throughout my vegetable gar- 
den) to grow over the irises. The lovely picture they made in 
bloom with the irises was too strong a temptation to my 
aesthetic sense, and quite overcame my common sense, which 
told me that iris beds should be kept clean so that the rhizomes 
might have all the sunshine possible. 

I had read in the Bulletin of the American Iris Society for 
October, 1931, an account of the treatment for iris root-rot 
with a copper powder which had been used by farmers in the 
West to prevent smut in wheat seed and I hastened to send for 
a good supply. 

A portion of an old strawberry bed had just been spaded up 
and enriched with well-rotted manure, and as this was the only 
vacant space available, I decided to replant my irises in it, in 
spite of the oft-repeated dictum that iris beds must not be 
manured. When I dug up the rhizomes I found that they were 
in a lamentable condition, and even those which had strong, 
healthy looking foliage were badly infected. The rot appeared 
to spread from the rootlets into the rhizomes. 

As ill luck would have it I began operations on May 11, 
just at the beginning of a long dry, hot spell, and the heat was 
so intense that I set up an improvised table under a garden 
umbrella, lifting only a few roots at a time. After shaking off 
the soil I selected the most promising bits of each variety and 
proceeded to cut out every trace of the rot with a small sharp 
knife. In some cases the piece left was about the size of a 
thimble. I had a pan partly filled with the copper powder and 
I dipped each piece into this until it was thoroughly coated. 
In instances where the leaves looked spotty or unhealthy I cut 
them back and dusted the cut edges with the powder, but where 
the foliage appeared healthy I left it intact. 

The newly set plants with a very few exceptions made a 
strong growth, and three varieties bloomed in July, much to 
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the mystification of visitors. The few that died showed no 
signs of rot but seemed merely to dry up. Whether the hot 
weather had anything to do with the cure or not, I am unable 
to say. But it seems to me that there are some lessons to be 
learned from this experience with iris. Certainly I have learned 
mine. 


Barneveld, N. Y. —Julie H. Cummins. 


A Discovery in Lawn Making 


HIS Summer we decided to close the exit of our driveway 

to eliminate through traffic. In doing this we were forced 
to seed a somewhat large area the last week in July, during 
very dry weather. 

After seeding the lawn we covered it with a light mulch 
of clean straw, which was given a good sprinkling early each 
morning. In eight days we removed the straw and had grass 
one-half inch long. I have never had such wonderful results 
with new-sown grass seed, even when the work was done at 
the proper season. 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





Mrs. John W. Donaldson. 





DBaptis:a Leucophaca 


An Unusual Rock Garden Plant 


NE would not ordinarily consider baptisias as plants suit- 
able for a rock garden, but Baptisia leucophaea can, with 
sztisfaction, be used in such a position; it has proved its worth 
here for the past few years. This season it has been better than 
usual, possibly because of the dry weather. The stems are stout 
and angled, although low and wide-branched, one to one and 
one-half feet high, nearly glabrous. The flowers are large and 
cream colored, borne in one-sided, declined racemes from nine 
to twelve inches long. The plant is propagated by seed and 
division. If planted well up on the rockery in full sun, there 
are few plants better adapted than this for flowering during 
the month of June. It is native from Michigan to Texas, and 
can be procured from western dealers. 


Harvard Botanic Garden. —Francis Lazenby. 
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AT REASONABLE 


PRICES 


Now you can plant them by the hundred 


All of the following bulbs have been produced here at Shelburne. Our 
crops are better than usual and we pass on the saving. 


THE BEST ROCKERY LILIES 


each 10 100 
Pee 35c $3.00 $20.00 
Perr 35c 3.00 20.00 
CORUM 656. nko 35c 3.00 25.00 


each 10 100 
oe 35c $3.00 $20.00 
Tenuifolium ...... 20c 1.50 10.00 
Tenuifolium, var. 

Golden Gleam ... 35c 3.00 20.00 


All first size flowering bulbs. Prices include delivery. 25 alike at the 100 rate. 


Special Rockery Collections 
50 Tenuifolium and 5 Golden Gleam, $5.00 postpaid. 25 Concolor and 25 Callosum, 
$4.00 postpaid. 100 bulbs, not less than ten each of above six kinds for $15.00 postpaid. 


OTHER CHOICE LILIES 


Shelburne Hybrid. A grand new form, 
resulting from a sargentiae-regale cross, 
flowering much later than either parent, 
or than princeps. It is taller and stronger 
in every way, and easily grown. First 
size bulbs, $5.00. 

Princeps Seedlings. These seedlings from 
Princeps are almost identical with it, and 
flower about two weeks later than Regal. 
First sized bulbs, $2.00. 

Phillipenense formosanum. Strong bulbs 
of this beautiful trumpet shaped Lily, 
75c each. 

Willmottiae. Very vividly colored, late 





summer bloomer, fine to plant among low 
evergreens. 50c each. 

Camchatense. The so-called “Black Lily.” 
Dark purple, nodding blooms, quite early 
in i season. $1.00 


dum. Madonna Lily. 25c each; 
$2 for 10. 
Henryi. Yellow Speciosum. 40c each; 
$3.50 for 10. 


Regale. 25c each; $2.00 for 10. 
Sargentiae. Sargent’s Lily. 40c each; 
$3.50 for 10. 2 
Speciosum rubrum. Showy Lily. 40c 
each; $3.50 for 10. 


All the above, produced here at Shelburne 


Better descriptions of most of them are to be found in our Annual Catalog, which will be 
sent free on request. In it will also be found 20 named varieties of Hemerocallis, the 
newest kinds. Twelve named varieties of Trollius. Seven kinds of Heucheras. An 
offering of the largest stock of Hardy Cyclamen in America. Iris, Peonies, and Poppies. 
Sempervivums and Sedums, in large numbers. Rockery plants in a special section. And 
all of i best and unusual Native Plants, and Bulbs. Also seed of Fringed Gentian, 50c 
per packet. 

All prices are postpaid, and to stimulate Fall orders, we will allow 10% discount for 
orders from the Catalog, accompanied by cash, and for Fall delivery, if you mention 
this advertisement. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 


Shelburne, Vermont 














SONGS, $5.55 Iris Collection 
Bruno Labor 

Candlelight Midgard 

Cardinal Ophelia 

Frieda Mohr Souv. M. Gaudichau 
Kansas Wm. Mohr 


One each, labeled, $5.55, prepaid 
J. D. LONG, Boulder, Colorado 
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The Time to Plant Irises 


© Bsr stampede to plant irises extremely early is slowing up, 
as experience proves this to be a mistake. September is time 
enough even for Northern States, provided that strong bloom- 
ing size rhizomes are obtained and given protection. Planting 
can be done later and even carried on until freezing weather 
in well-drained soil and in a sheltered location on the south or 
east side of a building. It is not necessary to plant as early in 
the South as in the North. In states 200 miles south, planting 
can be done a month later, another 200 miles farther south a 
month later still and farther south to the holidays. 

Rather late one Fall I planted for a test 35 Princess Bea- 
trice and 25 Isoline in strong blooming-size roots. Thirty- 
two of the Princess and 23 Isoline bloomed. Several years 
ago a gardener on a Detroit estate ordered 25 Ballerine 
shipped early in July. Rhizomes were carefully selected, but 
not one bloomed. The next season 25 Ballerine were again 
ordered by this gardener and at my suggestion, shipment was 
not made until early in September. Twenty-three of these 
roots bloomed. This proves that a slower growing iris should 
not be planted until the bloom buds have formed. 

Last season a Detroit landscape architect ordered 50 Baller- 
ine, 50 Gold Imperial, 75 Kotchi and 15 Princess Victoria 
Louise and wanted as much bloom as possible. Shipment was 
made the last of August. These irises bloomed 100 per cent. 
This Spring some heeled rhizomes from last Fall were re- 
planted and all the largest roots bloomed. Among them were 
Madam Gaudichau, Ann Page, Ballerine and Midgard. Al- 
most normal blooms were produced, because a rainy spell set 
in after replanting. 

The above tests prove that dislocating an iris rhizome does 
not have much effect in preventing blooming. The main point 
is to secure real rhizomes, not clusters of roots, yearling off- 
shoots of this season’s growth, but roots that have arrived at 
flowering size. 

—H. W. Groschner. 
Napoleon, Ohio. 




















IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


“Do not let your chances like sunbeams pass you by.’’ Now is your chance to 
beautify your garden with choice Iris at very little expense. 

“Depression” has not interfered with our growing crops. We have an immense 
stock of choice varieties, and as we want you to have them, we will quote attractive 


rices. 
° Varieties which recently sold for $25 you may now have for 25 cents,—just as 


good now as they were then. 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


(A New Hardy Garden Pink) 


A new hardy garden pink of rare merit which blooms in May and 
June and intermittently throughout the season. Flowers very fragrant 
and of a light salmon pink color. The plants are of a compact growth, 
with very dark green foliage. Unsurpassed for rock gardens, borders 
and general planting, and if planted now, will give a full crop of 


blooms next season. 
Pot-Grown Plants 


3%-in. pots, $3.50 per 12, $25 per 100; 244-in. pots, $2.50 per 12, $15 per 100 
50 at 100 rate, plus parcel post or expressage. Packing free 
Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 


SWINSON BROTHERS 


Please mention Horticulture 


Gloucester, Mass. 








SOLVING A PROBLEM FOR 
ESTATE OWNERS 


When the estate owner seeks the services of a superintendent, gar- 
denér, or assistant gardener, he is faced with the tedious task of 
investigating the records and references of numerous applicants, 
many of whom lack necessary qualifications. 


The employment service of the National Association of Gardeners 
offers a happy solution to this problem. Interviews are arranged with 
men whose training and experience fit them for the position offered. 
This quick, convenient, and efficient service is rendered without 
charge. Simply call VAnderbilt 3-0467 or write to 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GARDENERS 


Dorothy Ebel Hansell, Secretary 
522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 

















FOUR PAMPHLETS| 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 

Begonias and Their Culture ......... 50c 
House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 


Bock Gardens and What to Grow in 
PE Mined sos ues a ecnmpeekeee 25c 


Grape Culture ......... ‘Snape a yee inte 10c 
Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 














French Hy. Lilacs 


22 to 3t ft. Heavy Plants ...... $1.50 
Chinese Flowering Crabs 

4 to 5 ft. Heavy Plants ......... 2.00 
Pink Flowering Dogwood 

3% to 4 ft. Heavy Plants ....... 4.00 


SPECIAL OFFER: Fall delivery, one 
* each of the above 
sizes mentioned — for $6. Two each for $11. 
Three each for $16. A saving of $6.50 by order- 
ing three of each. 80 varieties of Lilacs, 17 varie- 
ties of Crabs. We will select heavy plants, no two 
varieties alike. Send for our list of Jap. Cherries, 
Jap. Iris, Jap. Maples, etc. 
KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INC. 
KINGSVILLE, MARYLAND 








Common Sense in the 


ROCK GARDEN 


One of the high spots in the 
September number of the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle is the article 
by Ralph Hancock, creator of 
distinctive rock gardens. Like 
everything which appears in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, it is new 
and authoritative. You'll enjoy 
it. Take advantage of our special 
offer and get six issues brimful 
of sound garden advice for $1.00. 
Single copies 25c. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-H FirtTH Ave., NEw YorK City 
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A new American viola 


Viola Seattle Gem 


Delicate lemon yellow with ruf- 
fled petals. Hardy. A true peren- 
nial. Very lovely. 


$5 a dozen $35 for 100 


AMY HORE 
Grower of choice perennials 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS, NW. J. 











ATERS 


UPERS 


1932 NEW SEED CROP NOW READY 
Fresh seeds from 80 finest prize-winning 
Wrexhams. In mixture — $1.00 packet. 

Comparison invited and satisfaction 
assured under replacement guarantee. 
Plant orders accepted for Fall delivery 
Vv. O. B. SLATER 
32 ELM AVENUE FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 
DELPHINIUM SPECIALIST 
Member: British and American Delphinium Society 








Chas. F. Barber, Troutdale, Oregon. O a- 


tor of the cent new double TE 
DELP » and colored varieties. 
Exceptional plant vigor; Marvelous color 
range; Largest floret size. Illustrated cata- 
log lists other Plant Specialties, including 
rare and outstanding Japanese Iris. Trade 
rates at retail. 


OLD ROSES 


Our new list of thirty-eight varieties of Old 
Roses is ready. June bush and climbing. 
Many varieties of everblooming, including 
several old Teas. Articles on Olasses of Old 
Roses and Uses for Old Roses. Write to 
OLD ROSE NURSERY 


LUSBY, CALVERT COUNTY, MARYLAND 


FRINGED GENTIAN 


GENTIANA CRINITA 
The most beautiful of wildflowers. 


Healthy pot-grown plants with cultural 
instructions. 


6 for $2.75 12 for $5.00 


GUYENCOURT NURSERIES, INC. 
GUYENCOURT, DEL. 











Two lovely native perennials for the 
wild garden or half-shady border. Plant 
now in liberal groups for next Spring’s 
bloom. 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


$1.50 for 10, $2.50 for 25 


TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM 
$1 for 10, $1.75 for 25 
(Postage Extra) 


GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 











Oriental Poppies! 


TIME TO PLANT 


SASS PINK 


New and lovely creation. Delicate 
shell pink, large and crepy. 
Blooming-size plants $1.00 each 
Add 10 cents for postage 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 
Poppy ieaflez 


OLIVE BELCHES 





HORTICULTURE 
Good Shrubs for Tennessee 


I SHOULD like to add a paragraph to Mr. McFarland’s | 


article on “‘Good Shrubs Commonly Overlooked”’ in your 


issue of June 15. Is it heresy to disparage the very popular | 


and slightly ubiquitous buddleia? Perhaps it is. But here in 
Tennessee its blooming period comes in our hottest weather 
and it does not look happy. 

Last year, in England, during a cold, wet, truly English 
Summer, I saw Buddleia davidi, var. veitchiana flourishing 
and flowering in all its beauty. It was covered with thick close 
spikes of a rich deep violet color. On returning home I pro- 
cured from a southern nursery a buddleia of this variety, and 
now it is flowering with thin pale, pinkish lilac spikes, 
flowers and leaves alike drooping in the heat, though planted 
in some shade. My old buddleias are the same. I am forced 
to the conclusion that buddleias refuse to be things of beauty 
in our climate. 

On the other hand I have been revelling in the beauty 
of another shrub which is surely to some extent ‘commonly 
overlooked,”’ Vitex agnus castus, or chaste tree. This seems to 
enjoy the heat, and in late June is a mass of powder blue 
spikes full of a delicate, faintly spicy fragrance. The color 
is rare in shrubs, something like the misty blue of ageratum 
but deeper in tone—it gives a cool feeling in torrid weather. 
It is excellent as a cut flower also. I bought my vitex as 
“‘macrophylla,’’ but Hortus gives this as simply a trade 
name for a broad-leaved V. agnus-castus. In his useful Book 


of Shrubs, Hottes says that it is hardy north, though killing 
back in severe Winters. 

Hottes does not do the flower justice. He describes it as 
“‘pale lilac blue, on one-sided panicled spikes five to seven 
inches long.’’ The spikes on mine are deep violet blue, have 
flowers all around the stem, and are many of them eleven 
inches long. Moreover, they grow in groups of three, four, 
or five spikes at the end of the branches, all flowering at once 
and making a brave show. 

As to soil, Hottes says ‘‘deep moist but well-drained, a trifle 
acid.’’ My bush, about six years old, is growing in sweet, 
clayish soil in hot sun, certainly very dry. It has had abso- 
lutely no attention given to the soil and no watering since 
being planted and it is now about nine feet high and about 
the same in width. It seems to me that such an easily pleased 
and beautifully colored bush is more worthy of wide planting 
than the buddleias, which are unwilling to give us of their best. 

—E. E. R. Lodge. 
South Pittsburg, Tenn. 


Linarias in the Rock Garden 


Fgh sy butter-and-eggs is a mere weed of gravelly 
roadsides Linaria alpina, L. aequitriloba, and L. hepati- 
caefolia are wee things for the scree or for well-drained 
crevices in the pavement. The first with its weak shoots car- 
ries rather fleshy gray leaves and small flowers of rich violet 
enlivened by the orange of the lip. Against the background of 
crushed stone in the scree one misses it completely but should 
it creep out against a dark background its delicacy becomes 
delightful. L. aequitriloba is much less rampant and forms a 
rather tight yellowish green mat overlaid with pale violet 
Toad-flax flowers. As with Veronica repens, the flowers seem 
to have just dropped on a mat of green. L. hepaticaefolia is 
either less hardy or more susceptible to Winter moisture, the 
leaves are marbled, the flowers lilac. All three hug tightly to 
the ground and seem to bloom from May to October. 
' —R. S. Sturtevant. 

Groton, Mass. 
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RARE LILIES 


Unusual and rare varieties grown in cold Vermont. 
My bulbs fresh from the beds are firm and hard 
and much better than flabby imported ones. My 
list of over 40 kinds includes many rare varieties 
such as Centifolium, Farrerri, the Backhouse and 
Marhan Hybrids, etc. 


SPECIAL BARGAIN 


Collection of 10 kinds, 90 bulbs for $12.00 
—12 Elegans, 12 Davuricum, 12 Tenuifolium, 
12 Tigrinum splendens, 12 Umbellatum, 6 Sar- 
gentiae, 6 Regale, 6 Hansonii, 6 Henryi, 6 Will- 
mottiae. One-half above collection $7.00; one- 
quarter collection, 23 bulbs, $4.00. 


CYRUS P. HORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE VERMONT 











OREGON GROWN 
HARDY LILIES 


Ready for shipment after September 15th 
Ea. Per doz. 


eis Wivik vale a $.50 $5.00 
oer a arp aioe area's 60 6.00 
hs Eth o%'cS 50 5.00 
Se 25 2.50 
Sargentiae ........... -15 7.50 
EE ee 40 4.00 
Washingtonianum .... .50 5.00 


and many other varieties. 
Send for Catalog 


TEBBEN'’S BULB ACRES 


CONCORD RD., MILWAUKIE, OREGON 
cum, Columbi- 


LILIES saves 


Elegans, Henryi, Pardalinum, Regale, 
Rubrum, Tenuifolium, Tiger, Umbellatum, 
25c each, one each of the twelve $2.50. 
Testaceum, Sargentiae, Washingtonianum, 
Willmottiae, 50c each. True Brownii, $1.00. 


Catalogue 
SHEFFIELD BULB FARM 
R.F.D. BURTON, WASH. 


LILIES 


We are now digging 
L. REGALE and L. TENUIFOLIUM 


15c each, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid 
Price List on Request 


THE LILY GARDENS 
BELLEVUE WASHINGTON 





All blooming size. 
Amabile, Davuri- 








Vermont Grown 


LILIUM REGALE 


(Queen of Lilies) 
Ea. Doz. 100 
6-7 in. $.25 $2.50 $19.00 
7-8 in. 35 4.00 30.00 
R. M. COLE, Box 37, CHARLOTTE, VT. 


LILIUM CANDIDUM 
(Madonna Lily) 


should be planted in early Fall. 
Fine bulbs of good flowering size 
30c each, $2.50 for 10, $5 for 25 
(Postage Extra) 
(Ask for our Fall Bulb List) 


GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 














LET SPECIALISTS SHOW YOU 


How to have the correct, most beautiful setting 
of Evergreens for your home. Choice of famous 
varieties from all over the world. Send for NEW book of 


_HILU’S EVERGREENS 


Over 150 pictures—50 in actual colors. En- 
close 25c for book—refunded on first order. 
D. HILL NURSERY CO., Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America Box 317 Dundee, im, 
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PETERSON 


eonies 


Finest flowering strain 


available 


1- 2- and 3-year roots 
producing best of flowers first 
season after planting. 


Send for Catalog 





George H. Peterson, Inc. 
45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 











CRONAMERE 
ALPINE NURSERIES 


SHORE ROAD 
GREENS FARMS, CONNECTICUT 


All the finer types of Alpine and 
Rock plants. 
Large variety Bulbs for rock 
gardens, 
Plants acclimatized for 
Eastern Gardens. 











CataJogue 

FAIRY GARDENS 
IRIS LIST 

Is in a class by itself. The original frank 


descriptive list. Worth While bargain list 
of new Irises. 
Prices shot to pieces 


FAIRY GARDENS NAPOLEON, OHIO 


PEYTON'S PEERLESS PEONIES 


Small and standard divisions of the 
World’s Best at lowest prices 
Send for price list 
Special leaflets on Japanese, Single 
and New Peonies. On request 


GEORGE W. PEYTON 
WINDY HILL GARDENS, RAPIDAN, VA. 








‘Peony cAristocrats 


for your Yards and Gardens. Only 
best of the Old and New at Attrac.: 
tive Prices. 21st Annual Catalog 


Ready. 
HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Berlin Maryland 





AN IRIS BARGAIN 


Opaline, Cheyenne, Cavatina, Thea, 
Beau Sabreur, Heyday, Hyacinthus, 
Onyx, 8 plants for $5.00, prepaid; 
all labelled. 
THE LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 


423 MARKET STREET, BLUFFTON, INDIANA 


PEONIES; Rare Bargain: 





7-DOUBLE: Philippe Rivoire, Le Cygne, 
Therese, Walter raxon, Auguste Dessert, 
Raoul Dessert, and Primevere; 7 Colors, 
the best in existence of each color, select 
3-5 eyes, $10.00, Prepaid. 50 R. Carvel 
peony seeds free. 

10-JAP. SINGLE TYPE: Alma, Fuyajo, 
King of England, Mikado, Ruigegno, 
Some Ganoko, Toro-No-Maki, Pride of 
Langport, L’Etincelante, The Bride; 10 
of the best in the world, all colors, select 
3-5 eyes, $10.00 prepaid. 50 Red Jap. 
peony seeds free. 

(Both of above collections in one order, 

$18.00, Prepaid, with 50 R. Carvel, and 


50 Red Jap. peony seeds free.) 


BEACON ROAD PEONY GARDEN 
B. B. WRIGHT, OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


Member American Peony Society 


HORTICULTURE 


Tall Perennials for Garden Borders 


HE garden heliotrope, Valeriana officinalis, growing to 

four feet in rich soil, blooms in Michigan with the orien- 
tal poppies and tall-bearded irises. It runs rather too much, 
but the roots are so shallow that the stalks are easily pulled 
out. Late in the season it is set by the spadeful, where it is 
desired for the coming season. 

Two spiraea-like meadowsweets—Filipendula purpurea 
(Spiraea palmata) and F. ulmaria var. plena—lend a light 
touch to the voluptuous peonies, though no heavy headed 
ones are given a place in this garden. The creamy pink 
F. purpurea comes first, easily three and one-half feet tall, 
then the double white flowers of F. ulmaria at about the same 
height. Both rapidly increase but can be divided without lift- 





ing. After blooming they are severely cut back to iet the sun | 


reach oncoming adjacent plants. 


Clematis recta, if given support, will reach four feet. | 


Though a shrubby plant, it has some of the characteristics of 
its climbing relatives. If thoroughly pruned after blooming, it 
will yield a second crop in August and will remain quite com- 
pact until the Spring growth. 


Coincidently with Cimicifuga racemosa, Veronica virginica | 
is in flower. The tall stems are sturdy, and when confined, | 
the plant assumes a somewhat columnar form which supplies | 


an unusual garden accent. 

Campanula pyramidalis in blue and white, attaining five 
or six feet, is splendid and Cassia marilandica, coming in late 
July and August, is as fine a blender as is the annual schizan- 
thus. It reaches four feet or more. 

Two varieties of echinops furnish valuable high bloom for 
a long time. Ech nops spherocephalus grows to six feet with 
us, though some catalogues limit it to three. Taplow Blue, 


well over five feet, is much bluer, larger-flowered and in every | 


way superior to E. ritro. 


Large clumps of Liatris pychnostachya are most effective. | 


When well fed this perennial will be considerably over five 


feet and it lends a needed softening grace, at a higher level, to | 


massed phloxes. 


Dr. Wilson's Artemisia lactiflora is one of the late Sum- | 


mer’s most important features. For weeks it towers over the 
garden, giving to it a mysterious charm. Even after the bloom 
has gone it has distinct pictorial value. The lace-like seeds in 
large loose heads have the effect of mist. 

Physostegta virginica var. gigantea is fully as tall and sup- 
plies the always much desired perpendicular effect. It has a 
better color than P. virginica. Further, it is not a spreader. As 
the stems are a bit fragile, it requires staking, and is at its best 
when among rigid neighbors. 

Following the hollyhocks comes the giant flowering hibis- 
cus. When planted with plenty of peat to retain moisture, 
and when well fertilized and mulched, it attains great height. 
Quite the most spectacular of the taller plants, the hibiscus 
dominates the garden until the hardy asters take final posses- 
sion. 

—Katharine L. Rice. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 








GLADIOLUS 


Visitors are cordially invited to enjoy our massive GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS from July 15th until frost. 

Many varieties, both American and European, are in bloom and bulbs 

may be selected at this time for future delivery. We are located on the 


U. S. Route 1, the main highway to Portsmouth, 6 miles from New- | 


buryport. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Wholesalers and Retailers of Cut Flowers and Bulbs 
SEABROOK 


NEW HAMPSHIRE | 





SEPTEMBER I, 1932 


PEONIES 
and 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Our catalog contains an interesting list of 
the better and newer varieties of these two 
outstanding flowers. 

Such items as Lula A. Neeley, the world’s 
finest red poppy, of which we have the orig- 
inator’s stock, Enchantress and Cavalier 
among the poppies and Aviateur Lindbergh, 
Odile, Dr. J. H. Neeley among the peonies 
are just an indication of the type of varie- 
ties you may expect to find on our list and 
which you will not find in the stock of most 
growers. 

Of course we have the older favorites, too. 
and at much lower prices than in former 
years, so it will pay you to buy liberally 
this season. The quality of the roots is, of 
course, in keeping with the high standard 
of the varieties we list. 


A request will bring our catalog 
without charge 


AUGLAIZE GARDENS 
161 Boyd Avenue Van Wert, Ohio 





CFJor cAutumn Sowing 


Seed of Rare Iris and Lilium Species, Trail- 
ing Arbutus, Wintergreen, Pipsissewa, Wild 
Flower Seed Blends, Seeds of Tulip, Col- 
chicum and Narcissus species. Write Dept. 
B for interesting list. 


REX. D. PEARCE, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 





THE 


Glen Road Iris Gardens 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 
We have a long list of fine irises at 
greatly reduced prices as well as new 
introductions and novelties. SEND for 

our 1932 catalog. 


GRACE STURTEVANT 











REGAL LILIES 


Large Bulbs 
2 to 5 blossoms in 1933— 
$1.59 per dozen 
GEORGE L. RICE 


FITCHBURG MASS. 








| Hillside Gardens | 
ESTES STREET 
Amesbury, Mass. 
Perennials Rock Plants 
Peonies Iris 
We ship only such plants as we | 


would expect to receive. 
Write for 1932 Catalog 

















At Lissadell you will find 


Hardy Alpine and 
Herbaceous Plants 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 
welcome, but if you cannot come write for 
catalogues. 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 





Fairy 
Gardens 
IRIS LIST 


Is in a Class 
by Itself 


The original 
frank descriptive 
list and original 

Iris Lover's 

guide. 

Worth While 

bargain list of 

new Irises. 


Prices Shot To Pieces 
FAIRY GARDENS NAPOLEON, OHIO 
































SEPTEMBER 1], 1932 


ae - ee Pod FY 
Sicst by desk 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


een. é sei Specialists 


nd6i PARK PLACE 
NEW YORKCITY 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











DAFFODILS 


CHOICE NOVELTIES — FINE VALUES 
Standard Sorts Reasonably Priced 


Per 100 
Glory of Sassenheim ............ $10.50 
Glory of Sassenheim, second size .. 8.50 


Write for Folder 
MISS MARY McD. BEIRNE 
DAFFODIL SPECIALIST 


“Rhodeen”’ Ashland, Virginia 





DAFFODILS — LILIES 


Some of the better and newer 
kinds. List of 72 varieties of 
Daffodils; 7 of Lilies. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 
Silver Spring Maryland 


















Greatest Guide to Fall planting. 
Tells all about the best varieties 
of Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, 
Lilies, Iris, Peonies, and other 
bulbs, roots, shrubs, roses, 
perennials. Also bulbs for 
Winter blooming in the house. 
NEW LOW PRICES. Full 
descriptions, many beautiful il- 
lustrations, plant- 
ing information 
and garden hints. 
Write for your free 
copy of this help- 
ful book. 

G deh. W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
509 Burpee Bidg. 

Philadelphia 


Wislinsten Bulbs 


EARLY ORDERING SECURES TOP 
QUALITY AT LOWER PRICES 


For advertising purposes we offer the following 
Garden Collection of superior Fall Bulbs: 


12 Red Hyacinths, 12 Blue Hyacinths, 12 
White Hyacinths, 12 Early Tulips, 12 Dou- 
ble Tulips, 12 Cottage Tulips, 12 Darwin 
Tulips, 12 Parrot Tulips, 12 Blue Crocus, 
12 White Crocus, 12 Striped Crocus, 12 
Yellow Crocus, total 144 bulbs prepaid for 
$2.25. Half of this collection, 72 bulbs, 
prepaid, $1.25. 


and 





WASHINGTON BULB CO. 
WASHINGTON 


SUMNER 





| 
| 


HORTICULTURE 


Looks Its Best in Sunlight 


wa. all flowers look their best in the hot bright sun of a 
New England July day. One of those which most suc- 


_ cessfully stands the test of these searching rays is Gilia corono- 


i 





| 


ptfolia. It is an old garden favorite which seems to have gone 
out of fashion in this country of late years, perhaps because 
most women cling to pastel colors and are somewhat afraid 





of vivid reds. The scarlet of G. coronopifolia, however, is | 


such a clear, bright color, like the spot on a humming bird's 
throat, its feathery foliage such a delicate green, its tall spikes 
so slender, yet straight and elegant, that it is very beautiful, 
given the right setting in a midsummer garden. In the strong 
rays of the sun its petals look like bits of shining enamel; 
instead of drooping, they seem to welcome these rays gladly. 


The plant is a biennial but it seeds itself readily, at least | 


in my own garden. It was one of those unexpected ‘“‘finds’’ 
dear to the hearts of plant lovers. On a hot July noon [| 
was walking through a half deserted Connecticut village. 
The dusty road was white in the glaring sun and the shabby 
houses were sleeping in the heat. One of them, close to the 


_ road, had evidently been long deserted. The slats of its closed 


green blinds were sagging and its porch was all awry under 


| the weight of the trumpet vine. Out of the corner of my eye 


I saw a gleam of red, clear bright red, in the ripened, uncut 


| grass that ran up a bank at the side of the house. 


As I could make nothing familiar out of the red spikes, I 


climbed the sagging gate and went to investigate. A steep | 


| sandy slope ran up for 20 feet behind the house between 


what, years ago, was probably a garden, and a level field 
where the old farm lands began. In the scanty grass, uncut 
for many years, were spears of bright green with needle-like 
foliage, and set up and down the stem, but coming to a point 


| at the top, inch-long red trumpets, a cool and lovely color 


in the hot glare. 

Nobody in the village could tell me the name of the 
flowers or indeed had ever noticed them. Two months later 
I gathered some of the little brown seeds and planted them 


| in my own garden where, two years later, when I had for- 
| gotten all about them, they sent up the same slender spikes. 


For ten years it has never been necessary to give them a 
thought for they seed themselves and reach a height of four 
feet where they are happiest. They have great attraction for 
humming birds and the song sparrows, which nest in a rose 
arbor near by, amuse themselves by balancing midway of the 
stalks, which sway and bend under them in a way which 
appears greatly to amuse the birds. 

Sudbury, Mass. —DMargaret A. Whiting. 


Rosa Foliolosa as a Ground Cover 


AM surprised that Rosa foliolosa is not more often used as 
a ground cover or as a dwarf specimen shrub. It is ‘a de- 
lightful plant even when not in flower, neat and compact in 
form, graceful in habit, with delicate shining foliage, and not 
over a foot in height. It grows wild from Arkansas and Okla- 


| homa to Texas, but is hardy in the northeastern states, and 


| passed. Miss Willmott pictures it in ‘“The Genus Rosa,” 


| lists a separate white variety as R. foltolosa alba; 


soon makes a large mat, which can be divided when necessary 
as easily as a perennial. 

This plant will grow in almost any soil, so long as it has 
plenty of sunlight, and as a ground cover it is not easily sur- 
and 
describes its flowers as bright pink, but Rehder calls them 
“rose, sometimes white, about four centimeters across,’ and 
it is this 


| white form which is usually supplied by such western nur- 


| serymen as D. M. Andrews, of Boulder, Col., 


and Ralph W. 


| Shreve, of Farmington, Ark. The flowers are single, like a 


diminutive but delightful form of R. virginiana or virginiana 
alba, and though not abundant, are sufficient to make the 
shrub a charming sight when in bloom. 


Amenia, N. Y. —J. E. Spingarn. 


| Bethlehem, white, 
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HARDY FERNS 
for the 
ROCK GARDEN 


from 


New England's Coldest Nursery 


Five of the Most Beautiful of Our 
Small Ferns. 


3 Christmas Ferns ............. $.60 
83 Rusty Woodsia ............... 60 
3 Maidenhair Spleenwort ....... 1.00 
| Ree 60 
3 Berry Bladder Fern .......... 60 
Collection of the above 
15 Rock Ferns ...............3.00 
ED. os ss Sn cece svctes 5.00 


Other varieties of Ferns may be 
found in our free catalog. 
Early Fall Is the Ideal Time to 
Set Ferns. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 


CEPT. H BARRE, VERMONT 





JUST THE: RIGHT THINGS 
TO PLANT IN THE FALL— 


Are listed in Huntington’s Special 
Fall Catalogue. 


Rare and unusual alpines, peren- 
nials, Peonies, Poppies and Tulips 
at Special Fall Prices. 


Our fine Rock Garden Collections 
are only $1.00. 


Write for Special List, and get those 
plants that are satisfactorily planted 
in the Fall. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 


PAINESVILLE OHIO 





NATIVE and IMPORTED 


BULBS and ALPINES 


Plant bulbs now. Per doz. 
Brodiaea Coccinea, (Floral 
CE EE ee ee $1.25 


Erythronium Gigant’ um & Henderson: .75 
Erythronium Johnsoni & Rose Beauty 1.00 
Fritilleria Recurva . 1.25 


Lilium bulbs, flowering size. Price ye 
Occidentale, glowing crimson . soso 
Pardalinum emerge ES 5.0 «teas BO 
Testaceum se : 1.50 
Campanula Piperi ne a | 
Haberlea Ferdinand Coburgi (soe 
Iris Gracilipes ...... hee 
Our catalogue lists more 't han 10C0 spec es 
and varieties of Imported and Native Bulbs 
and Plants. 

WM. BORSCH & SON, INC. 


Box 211 MAPLEWOCD, OREGON 





Don’t forget to plant 
Small Bulbs in the Rock Garden 


Per 10 
Chionodoxa luciliae, blue and white 35c 
Erythronium hartwegi, yellow ....50c 
Muscari azureum, light blue, early . . 


Muscari Heavenly blue .......... 5c 
Scilla sibirica, blue (top size) . 40c 
Scilla sibirica alba, white ........ 40c 


(Postage extra) 


GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 











Narcissi Aristocrats 


Round Double 


Croesus ; oe $1. 00 $1.50 
Diana Kasner . ‘ 1.00 1.50 
February Gold 0 75 1.10 
Mrs. Barclay 1.00 1.50 
Nannie Nunn .. ioe .25 .35 
Nursemaid ... ” 1.00 1.50 
_) | ee : ; 1.00 1.50 
Entire Collection for .. . .$5.00 $7.50 


Cc. G. EHLE, MULTNOMAH, OREGON 


ARCISSI and Jonquil Hybrids for 
garden planting and for naturaliz- 





ing. Peonies, Tulips, Bearded and 
Beardless Irises, and Hemerocallis, 
Queen of May. Grape Hyacinths, two colors, 
rich blue and nearly black, and Star of 
for borders, bedding, 
Send for catalogue. 


edging, rock garden. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 


CARTERVILLE, MO. 
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Maplevale Leafmold 


A virgin deposit of pure leafmold made by 
the process of nature from hardwood leaves. 
Large content of organic matter. High 
capacity for holding moisture and soluble 
plant food. Increases nitrate supply. Light- 
ens and aerates heavy soils. Makes sandy 
soil retentive. Imparts to seed-bed that 
degree of mellowness, warmth and aeration 
which is ideal for germination. Trans- 
planted seedlings and rooted cuttings de- 
velop best in a leaf soil. 


Send for Circular 


$2.25 per 100-lb. bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 EAST KINGSTON, N. H. 





Princeton Handbook 


A standard Gardener’s guide 
May we send you a copy? 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


uckwheat Hulls 


for Mulching Shrubs 
Roses, Perennials 


Write for Quantity Prices 


DAYTON MILLING CO. 


810 Main Street Towanda, Penna. 














PRIMULAS 
New and Unusual Varieties 
P. Juliae, $6.00 per doz. 


Roberta Freeman Dixon, F.R.H.S. 
SCOTCH PLAINS, NEW JERSEY 











CACTUS Prices® 


10 Miniature Cacti, postpaid, $1.00; 20 
assorted blooming size, postpaid, $2.50. 4 
assorted plants with Mexican bowl to plant 
them in, postpaid, $1.00. 25 Cacti suitable 
for Rockery or Window Display, $5.00. 
Express Oollect. Package 8 surrection 
Plants and Oatalog 25c, postpaid. 


DESERT PLANT CO. 
STA. A, 8OX 95 EL PASO, TEXAS 





lron 
Garden Benches 


Reproduction of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 
PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INO. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 





|S ipo ASHES. Nature’s greatest 
plant food. Garden crops, lawns, flow- 
ers. Free circular. Price quoted delivered 
you. George Stevens, Peterborough, Ontario. 





SEDUMS: 50 varieties of sedum. Send for 
oo Betty K. Farr, 63 Mill St., Woburn, 
ass. 





MILLIONS OF Trees, Shrubs, Perennials 
for Fall Planting. Write for lists. American 
Forestry Co., Pembine, Wisconsin. 





PRIMULA POLYANTHUS 


Giant Birchcroft Strain in white, yellow, 
and orange mixed. Prize winners in San 
Francisco, 35c per pkt. Helianthemum 
mixed, pkt. 25c. 

EMMA WILLIAMSON 
Route 2, Box 93, Santa Rosa, California 





Wanted: A superintendent gardener for 
four acre estate in New Orleans, La., espe- 
cially one trained in the care of large 
azaleas and camellias. Must be experienced. 
State references. Good salary. E. B. S., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 


Growing the Trollius From Seed 


LTHOUGH the trolliuses are very hardy and do well in 
either sun or shade, they really prefer a partially shaded 
corner with a fair amount of moisture and deep rich soil. 
Under such favorable conditions I have seen them growing 
fully three feet tall and loaded with bloom, and although 
they are at their best in May and June, they will keep on 
blooming most of the Summer and often well into Autumn. 
Growing them from seed is a simple procedure if one has 
patience and goes about it in the right way. We sink fair-sized 
pots into the ground and fill them with a rich, sandy loam to 
within two inches of the top. Then we drop the seed just as 
soon as it has ripened, cover it lightly, and fill the pots to the 
brim with peat moss. Except for not allowing the soil itself to 
dry out, we forget them until the following Spring. 

About the middle of April we begin watching the pots 
closely, for as soon as the tiny plants begin to appear the moss 
must be removed. When the third leaf shows, we prick them 
out into more pots, also sunk into the ground, and leave them 
there until they are husky enough to shift for themselves in 
the garden. Thus treated, we have a very small percentage of 
loss. 

There are several varieties. The flowers of Trollius euro- 
paeus are bright yellow, while those of T. caucasicus, the 
golden globe, are rich orange, and among the hybrids you will 
find some exquisite colors varying from the lightest to the 
deepest shades of yellow and orange. There is also a very 
dwarf species, T. pumilus, with bright yellow flowers that is 
excellent for rock gardens. 

—Ethel Mary Baker. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Prints and Plants of Old Gardens 


‘Prints and Plants of Old Gardens,’’ by Kate Doggett Boggs. Published 
by Garrett & Massie, Inc., Richmond, Va. Price $5.00. 
O reproduce a period garden unaided by a landscape archi- 
tect requires much research. The author, Kate Doggett 
Boggs, searched through the English garden literature of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries for ideas 
on designing a garden for her eighteenth century home in 
Virginia. This material was collected for the Rappahannock 
Valley Garden Club and has now been published in book 
form. Prints and engravings of garden enclosures, parterres, 
garden houses, estate designs, architectural features, and fam- 
ous estates have been beautifully reproduced. The binding is 
excellent, being of special cloth embellished with a full-size 
stencil. The page size is 10 by 123% inches. 














Jf Trees Could Only Speak... ! 


How pitifully some would complain for want of proper care; 
for neglect of hurts; for lack of water and proper nourishment. 

And how joyously others would voice their thanks to thought- 
ful owners who realized that their trees, like other living creatures, 
deserved their attention. 

MAY WE SPEAK TO YOU FOR YOUR TREES? We 
will represent them—and you—fairly in such an interview. You 
will be under no obligation, of course. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


1368 BEACON STREET BROOKLINE, MASS. 





Gardener: Landscape expert will lay out 
and care for new country place, or care for 
place where improvement is desired. C. M., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


American, single, desires position on a pri- 
vate estate as general gardener. Graduate 
of a School of Agriculture. Good 
references. F. W. O., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,”’ Boston, Mass. 


SEPTEMBER lI, 1932 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Wanted: Position as caretaker of estate. 
Capable of taking full charge. Experienced, 
vegetables, flowers, dairy farm. American, 
married, two children, 15 and 17 years. 
Drive car or tractor. Very handy. Best of 
references. C. L., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 








Chauffeur—general man: Handy mechanic, 
safe driving record. Care of grounds, or 
gardening inside. Single, middle age, Pro- 
testant, Y. M. C. A. Good experience and 
references. Near Brookline winters, day 
work acceptable. 8S. W. E., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Englishman (Naturalized American). Ex- 
perienced in country estate management. 
Secretarial duties. Practical and theoreti- 
cal knowledge of orcharding, gardening, 
farming, poultry, tractors, motor cars. 
Moderate salary. H. G. T., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, 40, single, German Protestant, 
25 years’ experience in garden and green- 
house work and general care and upk of 
private estate, desires permanent position. 
bi we to do some driving. Paul Schubert, 
17 Turkey Shore Road, Ipswich, Mass. 





Chauffeur: 10 years in last position. Death 
in family reason for change. Experienced 
in general garden work and inside work. 
Married, 38, Swedish. Highly recommended. 
Excellent references. Franzen, 130 
Massachusetts Ave., Arlington, Mass., Tel. 
Arlington 0474-W. 





A single man desires position as gardener 
on an estate. Understands growing of flow- 
ers, vegetables, fruit, and caring of lawns. 
Greenhouse experience. 8S. H., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires a position on private 
estate. Experienced in gardens and green- 
houses, also lawns and vegetables. Worked 
for over three years on last place. Age 29, 
will furnish references. Protestant. RB. OC. 8., 
Care of “Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





A highly recommended chauffeur, general 
man, careful driver, care of garden and 
grounds. Single, middle age, Protestant. 
Vicinity of Boston or North Shore. Apply 
A. H. F., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Gardener, American, single, Protestant. 
Good references. Will go anywhere. Wil 
take care of furnaces or automobiles. H. 
Johnson, 179 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-Superintendent: Scotch, age 52, 
married with grown family. Life experience 
under glass and outdoors on first class 
estates. Twelve years last position. High 
class references. Horticulturist, 8 Fairview 
Ave., Port Washington, N. Y. 





Single man desires position as gardener. 
Eighteen years’ experience. Cut flowers, 
potted plants, care of lawns, shrubbery, 
rock gardens, also, fruit and vegetables, 
and everything pertaining to the upkeep of 
an estate. First class references. C. Mc., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires a position. Experience 
has been varied. Graduate of the two-year 
course at the State college. Single, and can 
furnish references. Will go anywhere. C. B. 
8., Care of “Horticulture,” ston, Mass. 





College Graduate — Mass. State in Land- 
scape Architecture. Would like permanent 
work beginning September in some form of 
landscape, preferably construction where 
there is a chance for advancement. H. M. 
C., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Gardener, 45, single, “5 years’ experience 
in the growing and caring of trees, shrubs, 
and flowers. Desires position as caretaker. 
Excellent references. H. H., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,”” Boston, Mass. 





Young man, 29, single, desires position as 
horticulturist of private estate, country 
club, resort hotel, or caretaker of estate. 
Ten years’ experience. Excellent references. 
Will go anywhere. Will accept reasonable 
salary. R. W. C., Care of “Horticulture,’ 
Boston, Mass. 





